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We Like to think that Lewis & Clark, along with Sakakawea, enjoyed a good laugh as much as anyone 
could in the winter of 1804. Rich history is just one reason why North Dakota native Josh Du ha met 
returns home. Visit us online to discover Josh’s favorites and start your own unscripted adventure. 


LegendaryND.com 





Adventure- ad-ven-ture 


(ad-ven-sher) (ad-ven-shur) noun: adventure; plural noun: adventures 


1 . An unusual and exciting experience or activity; i.e- riding an 1880 s Narrow 
gauge Steam Train''; 'Tiding a historic New Mexico Train"; riding the Cumbres 

& Toltec Scenic Railroad Train/' 


TRAVEL BACK IN TIME. EXPERIENCE THE AUTHENTIC WEST. 

TRAINS DEPART DAILY MAY 28 TH - OCTOBER 23 RD, 2016. 
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FOUR-STAR ACCOMMODATIONS? TRY FOUR MILLION. 

Family trail rides. Sunsets over the Tetons. Age-old cowboy stories 
told ‘round the fire. Find your next adventure in Wyoming. Where 
the hotel shuttle is a horse. And the ice machines are called glaciers. 

^ 


travelv^yoming.com // Moran, WY 



The Heart ef the 
Big Bend Geuntry 

Study Butte/Terlingua is located three miles from the park entrance. 

We offer five motels, several restaurants, medic’s, post office, bank, gas station, 
a great quilt shop, art galleries, assorted gift shops, and wonderful night life. 


Big Bend Chamber of Commerce and Visit Big Bend: 432-371-2320 
visitbigbend.com or bigbendchamberofcommerce.org 


Reputation matters. 



CONSIGNMENTS WANTED 


Tom Horn's Winchester, Sold $149,500 



Dixie Thompson's Loomis Saddle, Sold $195,500 



Goldberg/Staunton/Estrada Spurs, Sold $40,250 


SEEKING QUALITY CONSIGNMENTS OF 
AUTHENTIC COWBOY. INDIAN & WESTERN 
AMERICANA FOR OUR SEMI-ANNUAL AUCTIONS 


Why Consign With Us? 

• Over 25 Years Spedali^ing in the artifacts of 
the American West 

Fair Commissions and Premiums 

• Professional Catalogs 

• No Hidden Fees 


SINGLE ITEMS OR ENTIRE COLLECTIONS 


BKLW 

OcdWestI 

SHOW&AUCTION 
JUNE 11-12, 2016 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 



11RL\N LKUEL'S ' 

High NoonI 

SHOW&AUCnOlV 
JANUARY 21-22, 2017 
MESA, ARIZONA 


PH: 480-779-WEST (9378) I FAX: 855-779-WEST (9378) I ContactUsPOIdWestEvents.com 

OldWestEvents.com 







For a New Look at 
THE Old West 

In 1881 ®I|je ©ombstone lEpitapIi 
reported the Gunfight at the O.K. 
Corral. Today, Wyatt Earp and Doc 
Holliday live on in ^ombstons 
lEpitSpIl, now an historical monthly 
journal of the Old West still 
published in Tombstone, AZ. 

Twenty pages of newly researched 
articles on the winning of the Old 
West every month: 

HISTORIC EVENTS 
FRONTIERSMAN & GUNSLINGERS 
THE FAMOUS & THE INFAMOUS 
COWBOYS & INDIANS 
PIONEER WOMEN & FAMILIES 
RARE PHOTOfiRAPHS 


Wi 




-rcTi: 


with your subscription to get a FREE reprint 
of the 1881 Epitaph reporting the Gunfight 
at the O.K. Corral®. Or subscribe online at 
WWW. tombstoneepitaph. com 

OyWLY RER Y;EAR 


tombstone 


Add ress_ 


City_ 


State 


Send check or money order to: The Tombstone Epitaph 
P.O. Box 1880, Tombstone, AZ 85638. 

Rates U.S.: ai-YearSZS □2-Year$45 aS-YearSeO 


Walk where ^ V 
Wyatt Earp 


Doc Holliday 

I 'i ^ 

fought th0 


legendary 


gunfight 


www.okcorral.com 






S.E. of Tucson 





Qet Your 


Visit our website for a free vacation guide 

visit wiMW.wyamingcarbancounty.com 

Sponsored by the Carbon County Visitors' Council 


facebook.oom/carboncountywy 






The West of the Pecos Museum houses an original 
saloffli. with authentic bullet hates Iran a ’‘disagiee- 
ment" that left two gunfighters dead. You'll also find 
over 50 moms of histoiy, and West TeKas loie. 

Outdoorexhibits includea shaded courtyard, historic 
replicas, authentic historical buildings, buildings 
that house “old west" exhibits of farming and 
ranching, and a most unique cemetery with the 
grave of the Gentleman Gunfighter. Thete^ also the 
Law West of the Pecos replica building of Judge Roy 
Bean’s Courthouse, a jail replica, and the M^quite 
House - the oldest house in Pecos. 


When you’re done at the West of the Pecos Museum 
head across the street to the Texas Rodeo Hall of 
Fame, and before your day ftnishes stroll down Dak 
Street to Memory Une Car Museum. 
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Looking for “high" 
adventure in the West? 



Celebrate it at 
the Center of it all! 

■ Just east of Yellowstone. 

■ #1 TripAdvisor attraction in Cody, Wyoming. 

■ Five museums - one price. 

■ Buy your tickets in advance and save 
ticketscenterofthewest.org. 
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Long Live the Wild West O Smithsonian Affiliations 
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John Clymer (V90% - 19S9).^Free Trapper, 1967i OiTon^oard. Sufralo Bill 
Center of the West, Cody, Wyoming, USA. Gift of H. ^te^riendler ipj 
honour of Jack, Mac and Bob Kriendler. 6.74 
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BUFFALO BILL 

CENTER 

OF THE WEST 




It’s a piece of who you are. Part of your identity And even if you leave 
Nebraska, the good life doesn’t really ever leave you. Belonging to 
something bigger than yourself. Wouldn’t that be nice? 



Visit Nebraska. Visit Nice 


VisitNebraska.com 




‘What’s more 
adventurous... 
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Let #Tr2dl Take You 

fOGALUU, NEBRASKA 

^This Summer!^ 


Petrified Wood & Art Gallery 


Boot Hill Cowboy Cemeteiy 

Lake McGonaughyr Nebraska's Largest Lake 
with Natural White Sand Beaches 


call SOO-658-4390 
for 2 free Vailors Packet 

Ogil lalaTrailsxom 

ExpbreKeithCoiinty.com 


Discover the home of Buffalo Bill and the 
Golden Spike Tower overlooking Bailey Yard -the 
world's largest rail yard. Enjoy outdoor festivals, 
arts & culture, and fun for all ages. We invite you 
to come explore western heritage and enjoy fine 
hospitality in the place where east meets west. 


Knight Museum and 
Sandhills Center 

On the edge of the 
Nebraska Sandhills. 

A Railroad town 

An Ag town 

WTiere history 
runs deep. ^ 


Alliance ' 


Mi.r.- 


Building the Best Hometown in America 

KnightMuseum.com 


VisitNorthPlatte.coiru 
. 800-955-4528 


UNTAME YOUR 
ADVENTUROUS SPIRIT 


Visit Nebraska. Visit Nice 


VisitNebraska.com 


Experience history 
in Columbus, NE 


GLUR'STAVERN 

The oldest continuously operated 
tavern west of the Missouri River. 

£ciottt6a^ 

■^A* p» jrxauKl ^ 

fanwiftM gjj ‘Ifi^ana BiWfc 


www.visitcolumbusne.com 


Journey to Weitzm !Nebmi^ 

www.WestNebraska.com 
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WE TAKE YOU THERE 
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Aiding a Comrade 






^ ^r-sn^. 


With Indians chasing in the background, these two cowboys attempt to rescue a pal 
who has fallen from his horse. Frederic Remington's 1890 painting /l/of/ng a Comrade 


(Past All Surgery) is housed at the Museum of Fine Arts in Flouston, Texas. 





True West captures the spirit of the West with 
authenticity, personality and humor by providing 
a necessary link from our history to our present. 
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The youngest son of Lone Horn, Touch The Clouds 
assumed the leadership of the Minneconjou Teton 
Lakota after his father died in 1875. Find this and 
more historical photography on our "American 
Indians" board. 

Pin terest. com/Tme WestMag 


Go behind the scenes of True l/l/esf with Bob Boze Bell 
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SHOOTING back; 


I 

COMPILED BY ROBERT RAY 


Thanks for the interesting article and thorough research regarding the Croquet 
Kid photo. I will highly recommend this article to everyone who contacts me with 
"wannabe" photos regarding Jesse James. You can lump me in with your naysayers 
on the photo. 1 don't buy the September date. With all the leaves off the trees, 1 
would guess the photo was taken on a warm winter day. 

Elizabeth Gilliam Beckett, Clay County Historic Sites manager 

Kearney, Missouri 

1 relished every word of your Croquet Kid coverage. What a great job you all did. 
1 love the blow-by-blow proof of history in Mark Boardman's story. This was top- 


In February 20l6's "T/ie Croquet Kid,” the 
"Ho Buildings On Tunstall Ranch Site” headline should read 
“Ho Schoolhouse On Tunstall Ranch Site,” since a few ranch 
structures were on the site. 


Thanks for the fine and fascinating article on the "Croquet Kid" controversy. It 
boils down to the 600-pound elephant in the room-vested interest (feverish greed) 
versus dispassionate research by people who love history for its own sake. But if 
P.T. Barnum was right that a sucker is born every minute, some poor fool will pay a 
surrealistic price for a common tintype. 

Jim Stambaugh 

Rio Verde, Arizona 

It is fascinating to hear about all the different Billy the Kid photos that are circulating in 
light of Paula Maxwell Jaramillo's statement in the 1920s that the Kid told her he had only 
one photo taken of him. Surely he would remember how often he had been photographed 
and would have had no reason to lie to Paula. 

Dr. Robert]. Stahl, historian and professor emeritus, Arizona State University 

Winston-Salem, Horth Carolina 


In August 2005, True West published a photograph of the 
1905 San Bernardino, California, police department. The 
caption stated that the person standing in the back row, left, 
is alleged to be John Blount, alias Turkey Creek Jack Johnson. 

That person is not John Blount, but Robert Emmett 
O’Rouke. I have researched O’Rouke in the course duties 
as founder and historian of the Long Beach Police 
Historical Society. 

O’Rouke was one of the original nine members of the San 
Bernardino Police Department, serving there from 1905 to 
1907. Rejoined the Long Beach Police Department in 1908 
and stayed until 1914. He became the department’s hrst 
Motor Officer in 1909. He later joined police departments 
in Santa Monica and Pasadena. He retired as a Pasadena 
police lieutenant in 1937. 

Todd Houser 

Long Beach Police, Retired 


Still, Some Disagree 


We over here in Texas are gettin' tired of chokin' down 
the multitude of Billy the Kid articles. Don't you guys have 
anyone else to write about? 

Larry Scott 

Fredericksburg, Texas 


STEP ASIDE, TURKEY CREEK 


WHY THE CROQUET 
TINTYPE IS AUTHENTIC 


Randy Guijarro approached 80+year-old 
Kagin's to verify authenticity and market 
his Billy the Kid Croquet tintype, as we 
successfully did with the Saddle Ridge Hoard -the 
largest buried treasure find. 

To do so, 1 used my B.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Northwestern and Union Institute 
& University and 44 professional years researching and authenticating historical 
artifacts, particularly rare coins and gold rush Americana. 

We indisputably established provenance by locating the site. David McCarthy 
meticulously matched the terrain, the building and foundation. While experts 
might theorize alternatives and hypothesize why the trees have no leaves, we are 
absolutely convinced of the location. 

Skeptics have challenged modern facial recognition techniques. To our naked 
eyes, the Kid's image may seem blurry, but five scientifically identifiable known 
associates in a single photo suggest substantial odds. 

Additionally, evidence places most of these people together during the first 
week of September l8?8, and plausible, if not yet verifiable, chain-of-ownership 
connects the New Mexico site and the purchase of the tintype in Fresno, California, 
through Charles Bowdre descendants. 

We find the evidence compelling enough to guarantee the authenticity of this 
tintype to any prospective buyer. (Contact Don@Kagins.com for authenticity dossier.) 


Donald H. Kagin 

Tiburon, California 


-COUmSY randy GUIJARRO - 


notch work by everyone who contributed. Good show. 

Kate Nelson, marketing manager. New Mexico History 
Museum/Palace of the Governors 

Santa Fe, Hew Mexico 
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TO THE POINT 


BY BOB BOZE BELL 




Big Brims & 
Short Memories 


The sugarloaf sombrero i/s. the Gus. 

R obert Duvall drops a bombshell 
in our exclusive interview. We 
learn that the producers of 
Lonesome Dove wanted Duvall 
to wear abroad-brimmed Mexican sombrero 
(see the pre-production sketch, p. 39). Duvall 
flat out refused to wear it and chose, instead, 
to bring his own hat to the set. 

Now, to my eye, a modifled sugarloaf 
sombrero (see my sketch of Duvall at right) 
would have been historically correct for the 
time period portrayed (1870s). Several fans 
of Westerns make the claim that the much 
maligned sombrero would never be worn by 
big stars because they look silly and don’t 
look right on ’Mericans. 

Then my good friend, and a hat expert to 
boot, Jim Hatzell sent me a photo of John 
Wayne in a sombrero (see 3). This led 
Professor Paul Hutton to snipe, “It looks like 
a gag photo.” 

Although the Duke’s head gear is not 
technically a sugarloaf sombrero, the derision 
his hat receives is misplaced. Granted, the 
over-the-top hat style (pun intended) is prone 
to more than a smidgen of clownishness. 
Exhibit A would be the beach town straw 
monstrosities every drunkard brings home 
from Cabo. 

At the end of the day, you can’t argue with 
success. The hat Duvall chose to wear is now 
known far and wide as the “Gus,” so it 
obviously hit a nerve with fans of Westerns. 
Still, I would like to see more sugarloafs in 
Westerns. To me, the sugarloaf sombrero is 
a thing of functional beauty. It looks more 
authentic to me than the conservative 
20th-century head gear that Duvall insisted 
on wearing in Lonesome Dove. 


1 Robert "Gus McCrae" 
Duvall in the hat style the 
Lonesome Dove producers 
wanted. 2 Willie Nelson 
rockin' a sugarloaf in 1982's 
Barbarosa. 3 The Duke in a 
charro-style sombrero. 4 
Robert Mitchum in 1959's 
The Wonderful Country. 

5 BuckJones stylin' in a 
sugarloaf. 6 Tim McCoy in 
a modified sugarloaf. 7 Pat 
Garrett said Billy the Kid 
favored a wide-brimmed 
sombrero from Chihuahua 
(halo not included). 


For a behind-the-scenes look at 
running this magazine, check out 
BBS’s daily blog at TWMag.com 
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TRUTH BE KNOWN 


COMPILED BY ROBERT RAY 


Quotes 


“In foreign policy you have to wait 
twenty-five years to see how it 
comes out.” 

-James Heston, American journalist 


“In my opinion, any man who can 
afford to buy a newspaper should 
not be allowed to own one.” 

- Roy Hattersley, British politician 


“Judges are the weakest link in 
our system of justice, and they 
are also the most protected.” 

- Alan Dershowitz, U.5. constitutional law 
and criminal scholar 


“The road reaches every place, 
the shortcut only one.” 

-James Richardson, American poet 


Bizarro 


BY DAN PIRARO 



Tfc TNc to ^ tirte 

yrecaubwis EVERU cb^Tnpming? 


EtZARRgCOR 


“The frontier will nevertheless survive in the attitudes a 
few of us inherited from it. One of those attitudes — to me 
a beatitude — is the conviction that the past matters, that 
history weighs on us and refuses to be forgotten by us, and 
that the worst poverty women — or men — can suffer is to be 
bereft of their past.” 

-Shirley Abbott, Arkansas-born editor and writer 


“[Hjistory is always written by the 
winners. When two cultures clash, 
the loser is obliterated, and the 
winner writes the history books — 
books which glorify their own cause 
and disparage the conquered foe. 
As Napoleon once said, ‘What is 
history, but a fable agreed upon?’” 

- Dan Brown, in his novel. The Da Vinci Code 


“[In Mexico and Old 
California] the line of 
demarkation fsicj between 
rebel and robber, pillager and 
patriot, was dimly defined....” 

-Horace Bell, a founding member of the 
Los Angeles Rangers 




“Until you’re 
ready to look 
foolish, you’ll never 
have the possibility 
of being great.” 

- Cher, American singer and actress 



Old Vaquero Saying 



“The best prophet 
of the future 
is the past.” 
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CIMARRON AIMS FOR THE HIGHEST STANDARDS DY ENSURING OUR 
ARE THE MOST RELIADLE, HIGH QUAUTV, AND HISTORICALLY ACCURATE 
REPUCA RREARMS AVAILADLE. BY EXAMINHIG DETAILS FROM OUR ORIGINAL 


LEADER IN 

QUALITYand 

AUTHENTICITY 

*"*“1984 


FIREARMS COLLECTION AND WORKING DIRECTLY WITH OUR MANUFACTURERS, 
CIMARRON LEADS IN INNOVATION FOR OLD WEST GUNS, AND IS PROUD TO HAVE 
DEVELOPED AND INTRODUCED FIREARMS LIKE THE U.S. CAVALRY MODEL 


www.cimarron-firearms.coin iOSWinding Oak Rd. Fredericksburg, TX 78624 1877-SlXGUNI 



INVESTIGATING HISTORY 


BY MARK BOARDMAN 


The Camp 
Grant Massacre 



Timothy H. O'Sullivan captured this view of Arizona Territory's Camp Grant in 1871, the 
same year a horrific massacre against the Apaches took place. In light of Indian attacks in 
the region, the Apaches' protector. Royal E. Whitman (left inset), could not prevent the 
raid organized by William 5. Oury (right inset) and other settlers. 

-ABOVE PHOTO COURTESY SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION; WHITMAN AND OURY PHOTOS TRUE WEST ARCHIVES - 


Arizona's terrible day in 1871. 


T he Old West’s Indian Wars 
were brutal affairs, with 
innocent victims on all 
sides. Depredations were 
all too frequent. One was the Camp 
Grant Massacre of 1871. 

For several years, the U.S. had been 
trying to either eradicate or pacify the 
Indian tribes of Arizona Territory, with 
limited success. A breakthrough came 
in early 1871, when 1st Lt. Royal E. 
Whitman took command at Camp Grant, 
about 50 miles northeast of Tucson. He 
had a relatively kind disposition toward 
the Indians, and they knew it. 

After he took charge, Apaches — 
mainly Aravaipa and Pinal — 
surrendered to Whitman in exchange h 
food and supplies. He set up a refuge near 
the camp, where some 500 Apaches settled. 
To pay for their goods, they cut hay for the 
soldiers’ horses and harvested crops at 
nearby ranches. 

The situation was peaceful, but tense. 
Settlers — ^whites, Mexicans and other Indian 
tribes — were suspicious. Constantly on 
guard, they feared the Camp Grant Apaches 
might rise up at any time. 

Tucson residents formed a 
committee of public safety 
and began stockpiling 
weapons and ammunition — 
just in case. 

Indian attacks in the 
area didn’t lessen. Chip 
Colwell-Chanthaphonh, the 
author of Massacre at Camp 
Grant: Forgetting and Remembering Apache 
History, believes Chiricahua Apaches were 
responsible. But the region’s settlers blamed 
the Camp Grant Apaches, and they decided 
to end the problem, once and for all. William 


Oury, a former Texas Ranger and the mayor 
of Tucson, helped organize the plan. 

An estimated six Americans, 48 Mexicans 
and 92 Tohono O’odhams attacked the 
Apache camp at dawn on 
Sunday, April 30. Most of 
the Apache men were 
hunting in the mountains. 
The O’odham reportedly led 
the charge into the village, 
killing, raping and mutilating 
mainly women and children. 

Just how many Apaches 
died that day is unknown — 
the estimate ranges from 20 to 150. Colwell- 
Chanthaphonh believes more than 100 died. 
He says about 30 captured children were 
either sold as slaves in Mexico or placed as 
servants in Tucson homes. 


President U.S. Grant, feeling pressure from 
Eastern newspapers, pushed to have the 
perpetrators tried. In December 1871, more 
than 100 men faced a jury. But the killings 
were popular among Tucson citizens; the 
defendants were found not guilty after just 
19 minutes of deliberation. 

One participant, Sidney DeLong, was 
elected the mayor of Tucson. Over the years, 
many streets and institutions were named 
after men directly or indirectly involved in 
the massacre. 

Oury summed up the point of view of the 
attackers, stating they had the “full 
satisfaction of a job well done.” 

Fights between area Apaches and whites 
continued over the next several years. Many 
people have forgotten the Camp Grant 
Massacre; the Apaches have not. Q 


Many people 
have forgotten 
the Camp Grant 
Massacre. 
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Case Custer's Last Stand 
Commemorative 
Trapper 


Case Julxn Wayne 
Commemorative 
Trapper 
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5* Lockback Folder Handled Hunting 
Item: 210823sh Knife 


Rough Ritler Trapper- 
Diamond Jim Series 
Item: rrl 373-SP 


BFftCEBMK.COM/WILDBILLWHOtISALE [^[888]S22-5233/ [7701939-Z114 B SALES@WLDBliWHDLESALE.COM 
$24.95 niitiimum order ottliiie*. No order miniinum on pliotte orders. Pl^se call for our 

free specialty Old West catalog. 
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OLD WEST SAVIORS 


BY JANA BOMMERSBACH 


Noniishment 
at the Homestead 


h Stone church built on an 1853 homestead is once again a communitg hub. 



“There’s no record of this 
church being officially built,” she 
says, but the black and grey stones look to 
be quarried nearby, dating the Church of 
Christ to the early 1900s at least. The church 
operated until 1999; it was a halfway house 
when Ott came along. 

After Ott spent three years renovating the 
upstairs — with help from her three sons and 
then husband — the “Gathering Hall” hosted 
its first wedding in September 2007. In 2009, 
she added an Old World-stone courtyard to 
match the church. 

One day, a friend suggested they walk 
six blocks to a food truck with good 
burritos. Ott was surprised to find the truck 
inundated with high school kids on their 
lunch break. Lights went off, she says: “I’m 
only a block from the high school, and these 
kids were going six blocks to a food truck, 
so maybe if I opened a cafe, they’d stop at 
my place.” 

She named it the Riverenza Cafe, using 
an Italian word that means “to show honor 
with a bow or curtsey,” and fashioned a 


Opened in 2010, the Riverenza 
Cafe evolved into feeding The Dalles 
community in Oregon. Owner Molly 
Ott (inset) restored the spirit of the 
land where this building stands, 
providing sustenance just like the 
pioneer who fed his community here 
more than 150 years ago. 


menu to suit high school 
students — nachos, hot 
dogs and paninis. She was 
open only during the 
school’s lunch break. 

Then a friend said if Ott 
served good coffee and 
morning treats, adults 
might come. Ott expanded her hours, baked 
scones and brewed Portland’s Stumptown 
Coffee. Her cafe was a hit, and the adults 
wanted more, so she added salads and wraps. 

She reserves the large sanctuary area for 
teens — from 70 to 120 students eat lunch 
there each school day. A side room added 
in 1945 for a choir is where the adults gather. 

These days, Ott lives in a condo next door. 
She is ecstatic that she has brought the 
building full circle to Bigelow’s roots — she 
too is feeding the people around her who 
share her love for this Columbia River locale. 

“I feel like any building standing this 
long, that has this kind of workmanship 
and history, has a lot of meaning to people,” 
she says. “We’ve now become a little 
community hub.” 


Arizona’s Journalist of the Year, Jana Bommersbach has 
won an Emmy and two Lifetime Achievement Awards. She 
also cowrote and appeared on the Emmy-winning 
Outrageous Arizona and has written two true crime books, 
a children’s book and the historical novel Cattle KaU. 


M olly Ott didn’t realize she was 
a modern-day “homesteader” 
who would repeat a 150-year-old legacy 
when she moved her family from Phoenix, 
Arizona, in 2004 to the original end of the 
Oregon Trail — The Dalles, Oregon. 

To her surprise, a dilapidated stone 
church was available for back taxes in the 
historic Bigelows Bluff neighborhood — 
named for Windsor S. Bigelow, who 
homesteaded this spot in 1853 and was 
the town’s pioneer supplier of groceries 
and liquor. 

The church’s roof leaked, the upstairs 
had no plumbing or electricity, the orange 
shag carpet was moldy and the lawn was 
nothing but dead bushes. 

“I fell in love with it,” she says. “I liked 
the arch of the stones. It was a plain church, 
but had great workmanship.” 

She and her family lived in the basement 
that once housed Sunday School rooms and 
turned the upstairs sanctuary into a 
“community gathering” place. 
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COLLECTING THE WEST 


BY MEGHAN SAAR 


Trail of Horses 

Eduiard Borein strikes a high note at one of the nation's 
top couibog collectibles auctions. 


pack in the highest price paid for a 
Borein watercolor. Five years ago, he 
sold California Vaquero at his Old West 
auction for a $120,000 bid. That same 
year, the Coeur d’Alene Art Auction sold 
Rounding Up a Stray for a $112,000 
bid. Measuring at 8.5 inches by 9.5 
inches. Trail Drive is the smallest work 
to sell so high. In comparison, 
California Vaquero measures at 14.6 
inches by 19.6, while Rounding Up a 
Stray sizes up at 14 inches by 17 inches. 

Always the cowboy, Borein so loved 
life on the trail that, in the spring of 
1929, he convinced some buddies to 
gather for a few days of riding in the 
Santa Ynez Valley. Horse lovers 
continue this tradition in the 
prestigious riding group Rancheros 
Visitadores (Visiting Ranchers), whose 
riders have included Walt Disney, 
Clark Gable and Ronald Reagan. 


Collectors are paying attention to Edward Borein's watercolors. The smallest to sell so 
high at auction, his Trail Drive hammered in at Brian Lebel's High Noon for $45,000. 



The Santa Barbara News 
Press eulogized Borein as 
the “last artist of the 
longhorn era.” The paper 
reported: “With etching tool 
and brush, with acid and 
paint, Ed Borein ‘wrote’ the 
history of America’s West, 
of a way of living and — all 
important — of a way of 
thinking, that will be part of America’s 
strength long after the details of the West 
are forgotten....” 


High Noon in Mesa, 
Arizona, is known for its 
cowboy memorabilia, and the 
January 23, 2016, auction did 
not disappoint. Collectors 
were privy to collectibles 
owned by cowboy actors to 
little-known cowboys. No 
matter which trail these men 
found themselves on, they 
likely agreed with John Lubbock, who, in 
1894, wrote, “There is nothing so good for 
the inside of a man as the outside of a horse.” 


Brian Label has 
led the pack in 
the highest price 
paid for a Borein 
watercolor. 


K hen Edward Borein died 
in 1945, he left on his 
easel an unfinished oil 


depicting cattle at a watering hole, with a 
group of mounted cowboys yet to be 
painted in. 

Born in 1872, Borein was a true 
cowpuncher artist. Starting at age 18, he 
rode the range through California and 
Mexico, sketching from his saddle whenever 
he could during the day and refining his 
drawings in the evening. 

The horsemen made it into Borein’s Trail 
Drive, which hammered in for $45,000 
at Brian Lebel’s High Noon. Borein was 
far more prolific in his etchings — he 
produced more than 300 — but this 
rendering is a watercolor. Collectors 
have been paying attention to Borein’s 
watercolors. Brian Lebel has led the 
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Cowboy outfit worn by William Rolston, of Lusk, 
Wyoming, features a cowboy hat from Cheyenne, 
as well as a money belt and double loop holster 
by F.A. Meanea. 5.C. Gallup of Pueblo, Colorado, 
crafted the batwing chaps; $7,500. 




In the 1920s, 
Edward Borein 
adopted Santa 
Barbara as his 
new California 
home. Made in 
that city by Jacobo 
A. Moreno (born in 
1857), this parade 
saddle with field 
silver, circa 1890s- 
1910, sold fora 
$40,000 bid. 


Notable Cowboy Lots Included 
(All images courtesy Brian Lebel’s High Noon) 



Born in 1891, BuckJones 
(far left) found stardom 
as a silent and sound 
cowboy actor. His circa 
1880s Mexican bridle 
and his Visalia woolies 
hammered in at $8,000 
and $4,000 respectively. 




Gordon Ostendorf rode in Pawnee Bill's 
rodeo show and others. 

His cowboy hat, 
sombrero and 
scrapbook of 

rodeo life bid at $300. 


The 3X beaver Stetson cowboy hat 
worn by James Arness, the heroic 
marshal in Gunsmoke, 
bid at $7,000. 


UPCOMING AUCTIONS 


April 2, 2016 

American Western Art 
Scottsdale Art Auction (Scottsdale, AZ) 
5cottsdaleArtAuction.com • 480-945-0225 

April 8, 2016 

American Indian and Western Art 
Cowan's Auction (Cincinnati, OH) 
Cowans.com • 513-871-1670 

April 29-May l, 2016 

Firearms 

Rock Island Auction (Rock Island, IL) 
RocklsIandAuction.com • 800-238-8022 
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The Taylob’s Sbort Strobe... 
Smoein’ Fast at Both Ends. 


Short-SIroke Smoke Wagon" 

vs Standard Smoke Wagon 













NEW FOR 2016 

The Taylor’s Smoke Wagon™ & Gunfighter Short-Stroke 

• Introdncino the New Smoke Waaon Short-Stroke with the 

shortest hammer stroke availahle on a factory model. 


• Reduced cycle time provides shooters an extra edge on the range. 

• Add a Taylor Tuned™ package for the ultimate Six Guu experienc 

e: V 

• Try oue out TODAY! Your Thumbs will Thank Youl^fci « , 

rma 


Steel BackstrapS Trigger Guard 
^ M * * 1-' 

Deluxe Custom Tuning Available 


Forged SteeJ Frame, Color Case^ ^ 
Steel BackstrapS Trigger Gaurd 
Large Army-Size Grip 
Smooth oj Checkered Walnut Grip 
Deluxe Custom Tuning Available 


556205-^357Mag/5.5" Barrel 


1 1 


i' ■ > ^'X l556209-.3?M^ 5.5 

taylorsfirearms.com 


u 
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Taylor Tuning is a custom process performed at the Taylor's facility 
in Winchester, VA. Each model is hand tuned one at a time by 
our gunsmiths. 

Taylor Tuned models feature a lightened hammer and trigger pull 
with custom springs and hand polishing. 

These models represent the ultimate, out of the box 
solution for todays dedicated shooter. 


TAvlOI«4iXCOWANY 

Keenind the Leoend Alivi 


Keeping the Legend Alive 

info@taylorsfirearms.com Send $5.00 for our catalog 304 Lenoir Drive Winchester, VA 22603 P:540-722-2017 



SHOOTING FROM THE HIP 


BY PHIL SPANGENBERGER 


A Fist Full of 
Double Trouble 

No gun sags "Derringer” like Remington's deuce-barreled Model 95. 



Mary Katherine Haroney, known as 
Big Nose Kate (shown seated, with her 
sister), was given a Remington Double 
Derringer as a gift by her boyfriend, 
John Henry "Doc” Holliday (inset). 

-PHOTO COURTESY BOYER COLLECTION, SHARLOT HALL 
MUSEUM LIBRARY/ARCHIVES, PRESCOTT, ARIZONA/ 

PAINTING BY BOB BOZE BELL - 


M We pack six-shooters and derringers 
for fear of the knave,” wrote 1860s 
Nevada miner and hay rancher George A. 
Whitney when describing life in the West to 
his brother. Although frontiersmen of the 
mid to late 19th century generally favored 
big, large-caliber revolvers, and often 
ridiculed the tiny pocket pistols of the day, 
many carried them in hopes of that extra 
margin of protection. 

While myriad small pocket-sized single- 
and multi-shot derringers could be found 
out West, arguably none gained the popu- 
larity or lasting fame of Remington’s .41 
Rimfire Short, Model 95, better known 
simply as the Remington Double Derringer 
or the “Over and Under Derringer.” The 
brainchild of William H. Elliot, a dentist- 
turned-gun-inventor who had more than 
130 firearms patents granted during the 
latter half of the 19th century, this cele- 
brated two-shooter was patented on 
December 12, 1865. The initial production 
of M95s was stamped “MANUFACTURED 
BY E. REMINGTON & SONS, ILION N.Y,” 
along with the stamping “ELLIOT’S PATENT 
DEC. 12, 1865.” The first run of fewer than 
100 of Elliot’s “Double Repeater,” as the 
inventor called it, was 

An estimated 
153,600 Remington 
Model 95s, 
better known as 
the Remington 
Double Derringer, were produced 
between 1866 and 1935. This No. 2 model, 
manufactured sometime between 1888 and 
1911, measures just 4 7/8 inches with two 
superposed 3-inch barrels, made this .41 
rimfire short pistol ideal for concealment— 
an important factor in many of the gambling 
dens and other nefarious places on 
the frontier. 
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The twin -barreled 
Remington is easily 
loaded by simply swinging 
forward the locking lever 
on the pistol's right side, 
bringing it parallel with 
the barrels, then raising 
the muzzles until the 
chambers are sufficiently 
open for loading. 
Unloading follows the 
same opening procedure, 
and then a push on the 
extractor to remove the 
spent casings. 


and sold by Elliot himself in a brief but 
futile attempt to market his own arms. 
After that, for the next 69 years, all Model 
95s came directly from Remington. 

With its simplicity of design and sturdy 
construction, it’s no wonder that by 1935 
an estimated 153,000-plus Over and Under 
Derringers had been produced. Operation 
is simple, as the firing pin automatically 
switches from barrel to barrel upon cocking 
the hammer, and Remington’s instructions 
for loading/unloading (printed on the inside 
box label) read, “Swing the locking lever 
forward till it is parallel with the barrels; 
then raise the muzzles till the chambers are 
sufficiently open for the purpose of pushing 
out the empty shell and loading; after 
loading, press the barrels down to the frame 
and bring the locking lever back to its 
original position.” 

A total of 2,000 of the three-inch barreled 
derringers were produced before a manual 
extractor was added to the left side of the 
barrel assembly. From then on, the gun 
remained virtually the same, save for some 
stampings and minor cosmetic changes that 
did not alter its overall appearance. From 


This advertisement from the 
1908 Sears, Roebuck & Company catalog 
states a $5 price tag for either a blued or 
nickeled Remington Double Derringer— a 
hefty price at the time for such a small 
arm. It also advertised the popular 
pocket pistol at 5 inches in length, when 
it actually measures just 4 7/8 inches 
from butt to muzzle. In concealed carry, 
size matters— even an eighth of inch. 


1866 until 1888, the guns were imprinted 
“E. REMINGTON & SONS, ILION, N.Y.” and 
production of what collectors call Model 
No. 1 is estimated at about 16,100 derringers. 
From 1888 to 1911, around 80,000 Model 
No. 2s were stamped “REMINGTON ARMS 
CO., ILION, N.Y.,” and around 55,000 Model 
No. 3 pistols were turned out between 1912 
and 1935. These later models were marked 
“REMINGTON ARMS-U.M.C. CO., ILION, 
N.Y.,” although there are slight variations 
in the use of the UMC (Union Metallic 
Cartridge, which had merged with 
Remington in 1912) stamping found on 
some of these pistols. Finally, from around 
1930 through the end of production, 
approximately 500 Model 4s were produced. 

Through most of the Model 95s’ 
production, guns were finished either in 
blued, nickel or a combination of both; the 
Model 4 wore a matte-type blue-gray 






coating. Grips are generally walnut, 
rosewood or checkered hard rubber, 
although pearl and ivory were also 
avaQable. Serial numbers can be confusing 
since they are sometimes in sequence, but 
most are in batches. The Remington serial 
numbering system is often erratic. 

Whether secretly carried by a 
19th-century gambler, a lawman, hidden 
in the petticoats of a soiled dove, or seen 
on the silver screen being brandished by 
John Wayne in films like Big Jake or The 
Shootist, and Richard Boone in TV’s 
1950s classic Have Gun — Will Travel, 
Remington’s Model 95 has become the 
classic derringer of the Old West. 

u 

Phil Spangenberger has written for Guns & 

Ammo, appears on the History Channel and other 
documentary networks, produces Wild West shows, 
is a Hollywood gun coach and character actor, 
and is True WesV^ Firearms Editor. 



PEACEMAKER 
SPECIALISTS BASE 
PIN PULLER 

Sometimes the more tightly a 
Peacemaker locks in battery, or if 
there’s a burr on the base pin, the 
pin can be just about impossible 
to remove by hand. Peacemaker 
Specialists-which deals exclusively 
with Colt Single Actions, and offers 
several parts that will interchange 
with some Colt clones-has created 
an effective tool for the job. Precisely 
ground to fit Colt base pins, minimizing 
the chance of slippage, the 
Peacemaker Base Pin Puller is blued 
and dipped in plastic to provide a 
slip-proof grip that won’t scratch the 
finish if it comes in contact with the 
surface of your Peacemaker. 

Price: $41.95. 

PeacemakerSpecialists.com 



MADE IN 
THE USA 


Visit garrett.com to find your nearest dealer 


with a Garrett all terrain detector. 
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BY ALLEN BARRA 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF 

fONESOME 

“jjOVE 

A CLOSER LOOK ATTHE HISTORY BEHIND 
ONE OFTHE BEST WESTERNS, EVER. 




"I hate rude behavior in a man. I won't tolerate it." 


-Woodrow Call 



M artin Scorsese once said, “More 
than 90 percent of directing is the 
right casting.” 

Lonesome Dove is the greatest Western 
miniseries — no, to hell with the miniseries 
limitation: it’s one of the greatest Western 
movies ever made. And its greatness is 
because of its casting. 

We know that Larry McMurtry wanted 
to cast John Wayne as Woodrow Call and 
James Stewart as Augustus “Gus” McCrae. 
This might have worked in, say, the way 
that Wayne’s star trip in 1969’s True 
Grit worked. But it wouldn’t have been 
great the way Lonesome Dove was great 
because Tommy Lee Jones and Robert 
Duvall were not cast for their star power 
but because they were Woodrow and Gus. 

Not to argue with Scorsese — our 
greatest director of Easterns — but only 
half of a movie’s success can be attributed 
to the actors. The other half is due to 
the script. McMurtry and William Wittliff 
wrote Lonesome Dove’s script, and it had 
the advantage of being taken from one of 
the three greatest of all Western novels. 
(Number one is Thomas Berger’s Little 
Big Man, while Charles Portis’s True Grit 
and McMurtry’s Lonesome Dove tie for a 
close second.) 

The greatness of Lonesome Dove starts 
with its source material, and the material 
comes from a man who knew his subject. 

In his essays on Texas, In a Narrow 
Grave, McMurtry correctly noted that 


movie Westerns “fault the myth when 
they dramatize gunfighting, rather than 
horsemanship, as the dominant skill.” 

The killing in Lonesome Dove is 
invariably regarded with a wry salty humor 
of the kind that Mark Twain thought was 
essential to American storytelling (and 
which is woefully missing from Westerns 
by highly regarded novelists such as 
Cormac McCarthy). The novel’s famous 
first sentence, for instance: “When Augustus 
came out on the porch the blue pigs were 
eating a rattlesnake — not a very big one.” 

McMurtry’s Texas Ranger McCrae can 
also be philosophical about killing, but 
without the pretension. “If I’d wanted 
civilization,” he says to his partner. Call, 
“I’d have stayed in Tennessee and wrote 
poetry for a living. Me and you done our 
work too well. We killed off most of the 
people that made this country interesting 
to begin with.” 

McCrae anticipates Sigmund Freud’s 
argument in Civilization and Its 
Discontents by more than half a century 


McMurty’s tale is filled with sights and 
sounds and smells and observations about 
mundane subjects such as the superiority 
of biscuits cooked in a Dutch oven 
compared to those baked in an indoor 
stove: “A man that depended on an indoor 
cookstove would miss the sunrise, and 
if he missed sunrise in Lonesome Dove, 
he would have to wait out a long stretch 
of heat and dust before he got to see 
anything so pretty.” 

Such observations could only come 
from a writer who knows the West 
firsthand and grew up with its traditions. 

Actually, Scorsese was being modest 
about the director’s share of the credit 
for a great movie. One-third should go to 
casting, one-third to the script and source 
material, and one-third to the director, 
who has to put it all together. Neither 
before nor after Lonesome Dove was 
Simon Wincer a great director, but at the 
right time, he was great enough to know 
great actors and great words when they 
came his way. „ 


The Frontier Cowboy Look 

The clothing and hat styles in Lonesome Dove, set in the 1870s, adhere 
fairly dose to this 1907 photo of a Texas cowboy taken by Erwin E. Smith. 


Allen Barra is the author of Inventing Wyatt Earp: 

His Life and Many Legends. He writes about sports for 
The Wall Street Journal and is a contributing writer 
iov American History Magazine and The Daily Beast. 
His last book, Mickey and Willie: The Parallel Lives of 
Baseball’s Parallel Lives, was nominated for the Pen 
Award for Literary Sportswriting. 


- COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 
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Fort 

Sumne^i 


I n honor of these bigger-than- 
life cowboys, we share with you 
historical photographs of cowboy 
life on the frontier. These are the 
men actor Robert DuvaU wanted to 
properly honor in his portrayal of a 
retired Texas Ranger driving a cattle 
herd from Texas to Montana. 

As Duvall said in his memorable 
portrayal of Gus McCrae: “Here’s to 
the sunny slopes of long ago.” 


Longhorn Pal 


Charles Goodnight (right) reminds 
us of Lonesome Dove's Woodrow 
F. Call. When Oliver Loving died 
during a Comanche attack in 
1867, Goodnight lost the pal who 
herded Texas Longhorns up a trail 
they had blazed together the year 
before, remembered today as the 
Goodnight-Loving Trail. 


COURTESY CHARLES GOODNIGHT HISTORICAL CENTER 
IN CLAUDE. TEXAS - 


Loving Fight 


- COURTESY HALEY HISTORY CENTER IN 
MIDLAND. TEXAS - 


3 . After Wilson leaves, Loving escapes. 
J Several grueling days pass by before he 
^ reaches Fort Sumner, where he is 
reunited with Goodnight. While 
recovering from the amputation of his 
arm. Loving dies. Before dying, he asks 
to be returned to Texas for burial. 


MEXICO 


2 . When attacked by Comanches, 
Loving and Wilson take refuge in a draw 
about seven miles south of present-day 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. The fight 
continues, until the pair decide that 
Wilson should escape and try to return 
to Goodnight and the herd to get help. 


XAS 


NM 


Charles Goodnight identified 
on this map (left) the location 
"7 miles below Carlsbad 
where Loving had fight." The 
below map shows the route of 
Loving's final cattle roundup. 


NEW 


Present-day n\ 
Carlsbad 


, Loving’s Last Roundup 

|§57 

Charles Goodnight and Oliver Loving start their 
second cattle drive to Denver, Colorado, 
from Texas, using a trail they blazed 
a year earlier. About 100 miles 
up the Pecos River, Loving and hired herder 
Bill Wilson go ahead on horseback to handle 
some cowtown business. Two days into 
their ride. Loving and Wilson are attacked 
by a Comanche raiding party. 

Loving is mortally wounded. 

W eatherford ■ ^ Worth 

/U 

4 . Goodnight packs 
Loving’s body to 
Weatherford, Texas, 
and buries him in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 


- TRUE WEST MAP BY GUS WALKER - 

25 miles 


Ffead 

T 


1 . Partners Charles Goodnight 

\ 

and Oliver Loving begin their 

\ 

cattle drive. Loving and herder 

\ 

Bill Wilson venture ahead of 


the herd. 


San Angelo 
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Armed and 
Dangerous 



This wonderful photo 
shows cowboys in 
Llano, Texas, armed to 
the teeth on the town 
square. Posing with a 
bit of a nod to the pulps 
then gaining popularity, 
the cowboys exhibit a 
bravado that is carried off 
in the miniseries to near 
perfection. Notice the two 
"kids" standing tall with 
their "brothers in arms." 

- COURTESY LLANO MAIN STREET 
ADVISORY BOARD - 



Motley Crew 

Larry McMurtry accurately portrayed the motley crew of a typical cattle drive by 
showing how the various members were hired or pressed into service. In addition 
to a mere boy (Newt Dobbs), we have two Irish immigrants found camping on the 
wrong side of the border (Allan and Sean O'Brien), one whore hound who borrowed 
money from the wrong guy (Gus McCrae) and an outlaw on the run (Jake Spoon). 
You can sense the same haphazard gathering of disparate characters in this 1904 
photo of 14 New Mexican cowboys taken by W.D. Harper. 

- COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 


"Well, we don't 
rent pigs, and I 
figure it's a better 
to sag it right out 
front because a 
man that does like 
to rent pigs is... 
he's hard to stop." 

-Gus McCrae 
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Cookie 



On a cattle drive, nobody was 
more important than el cocinero, 
or the cook. Lonesome Dove had a 
Hispanic "cookie" (Bolivar, played 
by Leon Singer) who suffered 
abuse from the boys, but he 
endured and carried it well: "I'll 
whack that bell if I want to." 

- COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 


One in Four 



Tough Hombres 

Cowboy crews invariably had some tough hombres riding for the brand. These 
boys look like they still have the bark on. This half-plate tintype of cowboys 
off the range possibly includes E.C. "Teddy Blue" Abbott. 



"Well, hell, boys. I'd 
damn sight rather be 
hung by my friends 
than by a bunch o' 
damn strangers." 


-Jake Spoon 


New Mexico Cattle King John Chisum's 
black cowboy bodyguard once saved 
Chisum's life by riding 140 miles to 
fetch smallpox 
medicine. The 
character of Joshua 
Deets, played by 
Danny Glover, is 
accurately portrayed 
as loyal and handy, 
both traits that 
many blacks on the 
range carried off 
with grit and honor. 

Some historians 
estimate that one in 
four frontier Texas 
cowboys were black. 
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"Gus got blood poisonin' in his legs from them arrows the Indians 
shot in him. Doctor cut one of them off. Wouldn't let him have the 
other. Stubborn about it. That's what killed him." 

-Woodrow Call 


Breaking a Bad One 



This scene of a bucking bronco from Wyoming, 
around 1904, is almost a dead ringer for the scene 
in the first hour of Lonesome Dove when Capt. 
Woodrow Call 
breaks in a 
mustang while 
his "lazy" 
partner Gus 
McCrae looks on. 


Wide Open Range Land 


The Lonesome Dove series captured the wide open range lands of the cattle 
drive era by utilizing various northern New Mexico landscapes to stand in for 
Northern Plains sites, such as Belle Fourche, Dakota Territory, shown in this 
1887 photo of a roundup. 


- COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 





BY HENRY C. PARKE 




Up until 1989, the world thought of 
Robert Duvall as Tom Hagen from 
The Godfather. Generations of 
schoolchildren first met him as Boo 
Radley in To Kill A Mockingbird. That 
all changed with Lonesome Dove. 

- ALL LONESOME DOVE IMAGES COURTESY WITTLIFF 
COLLECTIONS, TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY, UNLESS 
OTHERWISE NOTED - 


Robert 
Duvall talks 
about tbe iconic 
Lonesome Dove, 
on tbe cusp of 
a special cast 
reunion. 


ith seven Emmys won, Lonesome Dove is unquestionably 
television’s most respected Western achievement. The roles 
were so good, the nominations of Robert Duvall and Tommy Lee 
Jones as Best Actor, and Diane Lane and Anjelica Huston as Best 
Actress, may have split the vote and cancelled each other out. 

The miniseries had such a profound effect on the filmmakers and actors that 
many careers are now seen as gre-Lonesome Dove and gost-Lonesome Dove. 
Jones had been a respected film and TV actor for nearly two decades, but 
Lonesome Dove made him a star. Lane’s performance solidified her transition 
to adult roles, as was true for Ricky Schroder, who went from teen heartthrob 
to leading man. With his Emmy win, Simon Wincer went from being an obscure 
director of Aussie TV episodes to perhaps the most in-demand Westerns director 
since John Ford. 

Duvall, on the other hand, was already a star. Famous for his portrayal of 
Tom Hagen, the adopted son of Don Corleone, in 1972’s The Godfather & 1974’s 
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The Godfather: Part II, Duvall had been nominated 
for Oscars in The Godfather, 1979’s Apocalypse Now 
and The Great Santini, and won the statue for 1983’s 
Tender Mercies. Millions of schoolkids knew him — 
and generations of them still do — as Boo Radley in 
1962’s To Kill a Mockingbird. He had hardly stepped 
before a TV camera in 20 years, but he knew this 
would be no ordinary miniseries. “In fact,” he says, “on 
Lonesome Dove, I walked into the dressing room and 
said, ‘Boys, we’re making the Godfather of Westerns.’” 
He spoke to True West from his home in Virginian 
on January 5th, his 85th birthday. 

True West: Do you still feel that Gus McCrea in 
Lonesome Dove was the best role you ever had? 

Robert Duvall: 

Probably. There are 
other parts I liked. I 
played a Cuban barber 
[in 1993’s Wrestling 
Ernest Hemingway], with 
Richard Harris, which was 
one of my favorite parts. 

Man, I worked on that 
accent. Another one of 
my performances I liked 
was when I played Stalin 
[1992’s Stalin]. I try to do 
different things. 

But I would say 
Lonesome Dove was like 
my Hamlet or my Henry 
V, so to speak. When 
it was over, I felt like I could 
retire; I felt I’d done something 
fully and completely. He was a 
very complex guy. He said, we 
killed off all the people that were 
interesting. That was years ago, 
but it was a fine character to be 
able to play. 


How much are you like Gus 
McCrae? 

McMurtry still thinks we [me and 
Tommy Lee Jones] should have 
switched parts, and I totally disagree 
with the guy. 



Diane Lane earned critical acclaim and an 
Emmy nomination for her role as the prostitute 
with a heart of gold, Lorena Wood, who works 
out of the Dry Bean saloon. Even after she got 
her ticket out of town, Gus McCrae remained 
her protector and defender. 


Way back, my second wife — and I thank her eternally 
for this — said, ‘I read a book I like better, maybe, than 
Dostoyevsky’s. Lonesome Dove. ’ She said, ‘They’re going 
to offer you the other part, but you have to play Augustus 
McCrea, because it’s the most like you.’ 

You always try to find in yourself what the character calls 
for. They had offered the part to James Gamer. I said to my 
agent, ‘If you can get him to change parts. I’ll do it.’ 

He called back four hours later, said Gamer’s got a bad 
back. He can’t go horseback for 16 weeks. I said, ‘Now go 
after that part.’ 

It was so well- written, the adaptation by [William] Wittliff. 
It was something that just drew me along. I was riding a lot 
of horses then, so I was very comfortable; I felt ready when 
we went. I had a little leverage; I wish I’d had more. 

They asked, ‘Who do you want 
for Call?’ I said, ‘Tommy Lee 
Jones.’ 

We had a true Comanche 
Indian to play Blue Duck, but they 
wouldn’t go for that. We went to 
[Jones’s] ranch in San Saba; we 
herded cattle riding Argentine polo 
saddles. He was a very open guy. 

Pm told you designed the Gus 
McCrae hat. 

They insisted, some of the 
powers that be, that I wear a 
Mexican sombrero to play Gus. I 
said, ‘I will not play the part if that’s 
the case.’ 

I had to go to the producers. I 
showed them pictures of Texas 
Rangers on the border, and they 
all wore the kind of hats I wore 
in the movie. I said, ‘Let me pick 
my own hat,’ which, finally, they 
allowed. 


How did starring in Lonesome 
Dove affect your career? 

It’s a lot like when I got an 
Oscar [I984’s Tender Mercies]; 
a lot more recognition in airports. 
Wherever I go, people refer to that. 

When I was made an honorary 
Texas Ranger, a woman came up to 
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me. ‘Mr. Duvall, we watch this once a year. I 
wouldn’t let my daughter’s fiance marry into 
the family until he’d seen Lonesome Dove' 

In other places I go, too, but especially in 
Texas. It’s kind of a landmark for people. 

There are several events coming up 
celebrating roughly the 25th anniversary of 
Lonesome Dove. 

Finally! Finally! It’s more like the 28th or 
29th anniversary! 

I don’t know why they waited so long, but they’re going to 
finally do it in Fort Worth, in the beginning of April. 

Will Danny Glover be there? I didn’t see his name. Way 
back, I wanted Morgan Freeman for that part, but he wasn’t 
well known that far back. 

What were the other actors like to work with? 

Diane Lane was fine; wonderful to work with. And Ricky 
Schroder. It’s interesting, because her husband, I think they’re 
divorced now. Josh Brolin, was up for the part [of Newt], but 
he was a week late, because Ricky Schroder got it a week prior. 

Originally we wanted Freddy Forrest for [Robert Urich’s 
role], but then Freddy ended up playing Blue Duck. Robert 
was very nice to work with. 

Anjelica Huston was great to work with. And she’d grown 
up riding horseback; riding on hunts with her father in Ireland. 

Did you have any doubts about a non-American director 
for your Western? 

No, Simon Wincer had done stuff. He came in well- 
prepared, and we went to work. And Dougie Milsom — the 
cinematographer — was terrific: he’d done Full Metal Jacket. 

We had 16 weeks to work, and it was nice; it was 
concentrated. First 10 days around Austin. Then down 
around Del Rio, Texas, near the border. Then up to New 
Mexico. Then up to Angel Fire Mountains farther up in 
New Mexico, to suffice for Montana’s Rockies, because we 
couldn’t afford to go there. 

I was fortunate to be in, what I think I’m correct in saying, 
the two biggest film epics of the 20th century: The Godfather 
I and II, and Lonesome Dove. 

Earlier in your career, you played villain Ned Pepper 
in True Grit, working with two legends. Director Henry 
Hathaway and John Wayne. 


Henry Hathaway — we won’t talk about 
him. But we’ll talk about John Wayne, 
definitely. He was a wonderful man. Good 
actor, good guy. So good in The Shootist at 
the end of his career. 

Back to Hathaway. I don’t want to 
badmouth him, but he’s the guy who said, 
‘When I say action, tense up, Goddamnit!’ 
There’s a difference between intensity and 
tenseness. I didn’t enjoy working with him, 
and I didn’t think he treated Kim Darby so well. 

You played Jesse James in The Great Northfield 
Minnesota Raid. 

Right. I said, ‘Let’s get Gene Hackman to play my brother, 
Frank.’ They said he wasn’t well known enough back then. 
Now he’s retired. Retired! Jesus, it’s funny. 

How does playing villains compare with heroes? 

You try to find the human being in yourself that will 
parallel what the script calls for. I call it the journey from ink 
to behavior; you find the behavior that the character calls for. 

I always try to find the contradictions. Even when I 
played Stalin, I tried to find the contradictions, some kind of 
vulnerability in the guy, whoever it is. I could find it with Gus 
McCrea because he was a romantic anyway. 

What does the American West mean to you? 

It’s an elusive thing. Like when you go to England or 
wherever, they want to know about the West. That thing of 
pushing forward; pushing outward. The frontier. 

What’s your next project? 

I’m trying to get two Elmer Kelton things that have fallen 
through. Can’t get ’em done — Netfiix or anybody. 

You know, they can be Westerns, but you have to find the 
human thing in them, aside from horses and hats and spurs 
and Indian fighting. You have to find the humanness in the 
characters. For good and for bad, I think the Western kind 
of defines us. The English have Shakespeare; the French, 
Moliere; the Russians have Chekov. But the Western is ours, 
from Canada down. 

Visit LonesomeDoveReunion.com for schedule of events. Henry C. Parke is a 
screenwriter based in Los Angeles, California, who blogs about Western movies, TV, 
radio and print nms\ HenrysWestemRoundup.Bhgspot.com 


1t's not dyin' 
I'm talking 
about, it's 
livin."' 

-6u5 McCrae 
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Larry McMurtry originally 
intended for John Wayne to 
play Woodrow Call, James 
Stewart to play Gus McCrae 
and Henry Fonda to play 
Jake Spoon. Ten years later, 
he got a vastly different 
cast, one that uplifted his 
project into what many 
consider to be the greatest 
miniseries of all time. 






THE ART OF STORY 

Now that you know the true history that likely inspired 
Lonesome Dove, you can trace the path of the 1989 
miniseries, from Larry McMurtry’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novel to the script crystallized in a television blockbuster 
that audiences everywhere embraced and that many 
continue to cherish to this day. Featuring paintings 
by master artists and production materials from the 


Frederic 
Remington's 1903 
oil Fight for the 
Waterhole conveys 
the message of 
cowboys fighting 
for their lives and 
important terrain 
against resistant 
American Indians 
native to the land. 

- COURTESY MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS, HOUSTON, TEXAS - 






miniseries, rtvQ Lonesome Dove: The Art of Story exhibit 



at the Sid Richardson Museum in Fort Worth, Texas, is Woodrow call's sombrero in this costume 

sketch of him (above right) with Gus 

open through June 19. For more events worth checking McCrae is closer m design to what Texas 


out, turn to Westerns in this issue. 


Rangers wore in 1876. 

- COURTESY WITTLIFF COLLECTIONS, ALKEK LIBRARY, TEXAS STATE 
UNIVERSITY - 
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A MURDER IN HELENA 
DEVA5TATINGLY TRIGGERS A 
MASSACRE ON THE MARIAS, 
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hether due to a break in the weather — the thermometer had gone as 
low as -43 degrees Fahrenheit — or just because they had no more 
time to waste if they wanted an element of surprise, on Wednesday 
^morning, January 19, 1870, 2nd U.S. Cavalry Maj. Eugene M. Baker 
and his command moved out the gates of Fort Shaw to proceed toward the 
first low hills and across the frozen plains of Montana Territory in quest of the 
Piegan Indians. 

A murder had put the town of Helena in an uproar. Pete Owl Child of 
Mountain Chiefs band, with a small group of Piegans, visited Malcolm Clarke’s 
ranch near Helena. The Indians lured Malcolm and his half-blood son, Horace, 
outside their house on the night of August 17, murdering Malcolm and leaving 
Horace for dead, but he lived to tell the story. 

Most of the new citizens around Helena, many of whom had only recently 
arrived, knew that Malcolm had a Piegan wife whose brother was Pete Owl 
Child. They were the children of Mountain Chief. Some stated that Pete Owl 
Child had good reason for his savage attack: Malcolm had beaten him and 
seduced his wife. 

Lieutenant Gen. Philip Sheridan’s blood-chilling order came on January 15: 
“If the lives and property of the citizens of Montana can best be protected by 
striking Mountain Chiefs band, I want them struck. Tell Baker to strike them 
hard.” 

With a force numbering about 380 men. Baker and his command moved 
slowly through the numbing cold toward the Marias. The Army and Navy 
Journal printed that “the thermometer still indicated severe weather, but the 
men, anticipating a brush with the Indians, were so excited that if the mercury 
had been frozen they would not have heeded the cold.” 

Martha Plassmann, a journalist, gave her opinion later that other reasons 
may explain how the soldiers got through the cold: “One of the company told 
me that officers and men ‘tried to keep their spirits up by taking spirits down’ 


Joseph Kipp and Henry 
Kennedy (seated, from 
left) are shown with other 
Fort Benton traders in 
1866. When historian 
Thomas B. Marquis told 
2nd Cavalry Cpl. Dan 
Starr's story some years 
later, he said that "the 
blame was settled upon 
his [Baker's] guide. ..a 
whiskey trader among the 
Indians." He likely was 
referring to Kipp. Marquis 
added that the trader had 
"used his advantageous 
position to settle a grudge 
against this one particular 
band, some members of 
which had worsted him 
in his business dealings 
with them." But Kipp 
only relayed a report that 
another whiskey trader, 
Jerry Potts, had warned 
the band. 




BLAME THE 
WHISKEY TRADER 
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and, at the end of the journey they 
scarcely knew what they were doing.” 

Dissension Breaks Out 

Sometime during the night of January 
22, dissension broke out between Baker 
and the guides. That evening Joe Kipp 
protested that the trail they were on 
would not take them to Mountain 
Chiefs camp, but rather to the 
smallpox camp of Heavy Runner. Kipp 
had apparently made a mistake or had 
wrong information, and he now tried 
to convince Baker of his error. A drunk 
Baker thought that Kipp was deceiving 
him and threatened to shoot him if he 
did not lead as directed. 

Baker’s column was in confusion by 
the time it reached the bluffs above the 
Marias River on January 23. Baker was 
drunk and could not comprehend the 
directions that his guides were giving 
him or perhaps just chose to ignore 
them, with some justification, because 
each guide may have had his own 
agenda. Kipp, for instance, was also in 
the fur trade and closely aligned with 
the interests of the whiskey traders. 

In actuality, Kipp’s information came 
to him just recently. He had gone out 
with guides Horace Clark and Joe 
Cobell to try to find the location of 
Mountain Chiefs camp. During this 
search Horace had a surprise encounter 
on the bluffs with John Middle Calf, 

19, a member of Heavy Runner’s band. 

Middle Calf revealed that Mountain 
Chief had moved about nine miles 
below on the river because the whiskey 
trader Jerry Potts had warned the band 
about the soldiers coming. 

That such an action might occur was, in fact, predicted 
by the military. On January 13, Brig. Gen. Alfred Sully had 
already advised Inspector Gen. James A. Hardie that it 
would “be a difficult matter to make any movement without 
the Indians getting information through the half-breeds and 
whisky-sellers at Sun river and Benton.” 

The Surprise Attack 

After an argument with Baker on the trail, all three guides 
were sent to the rear, leaving Baker and his troops to find 


BAKER'S ROUTE OF MARCH IN 
JANUARY 1870 

This map shows the route of march of Maj. Eugene M. 
Baker and the 2nd Cavalry from Fort Ellis to the Marias 
River in January 1870, as well as Gen. Alfred Sully's route 
to the Blackfeet Agency to confer with Heavy Runner and 
other chiefs of the Piegan and Blood tribes on January 2. 
Baker and his troops left Fort Ellis on January 6, arriving 
at Fort Shaw on January 14. They resumed their deadly 
march five days later. 

- MAP BY TOM JONAS - 
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their own way. The problem that Baker 
would have in leading, even if he was 
sober enough to command, was that 
the troops could not simply ride down 
the river bottom until they reached the 
camp. Baker was committed to an early 
morning surprise attack and wanted his 
command on top of the bluffs, where 
he could fire down on the Indians when 
they were found. Without Kipp, Cobell 
or Clarke to guide them, all that the 
companies of Baker’s command could 
do was proceed on a parallel course 
with the river, as close to the edge of the 
ravine-cut bluffs as possible, while still 
remaining out of sight. 

Captain Lewis Thompson and L Com- 
pany were the first to reach the Marias. As 
the company rode down a coulee to the 
river bottom, an Indian lodge suddenly 
appeared, surprising them. Private John 
Ponsford, 22, was with Lt. Gustavus Doane’s F. Company 
as they too approached the Indian lodge and said that 
he “thought we had arrived at [Mountain Chiefs] camp.” 
When he heard the order given “to fight on foot,” he eagerly 
jumped from his horse and rushed with the dismounted 
troops to the camp. Then they suddenly stopped, aware that 
something was amiss. 

As they looked around, they expected to see other lodges 
of Mountain Chiefs band. Instead they felt only an eerie 
stillness around them and soon knew the reason. As a few 
frightened Indians emerged from their tipi, their smallpox 
was evident. 

Instead of Mountain Chiefs larger camp, the troops had 
found the small camp of Gray Wolf The soldiers learned 
that “a large band of their tribe was encamped about ten 
miles distant on the Big Bend of the Marias.” Thompson 
seemed sure that he could still find Mountain Chief and gave 
his troops the command to proceed on their mission. 

Thompson’s L Company kept pushing down the top of 
the bluffs that morning, but Doane’s F Company had taken 
over the lead. 

The Work of Slaughter 

As the troops advanced along the trail, the guide Kipp 
appeared, protesting once again that the trail they were 
on would not take them to Mountain Chief, but rather 
to the camp of Heavy Runner. He was taking a chance 
by even being with the troops at this point, for fear that 
Baker might carry out his threat to shoot him. The effort 
was futile. 


In the stillness of the morning Heavy 
Runner’s sleeping camp was doomed. 
The soldiers were on its edge, ready for 
the kill. It would have been a perfect 
time to take prisoners, but that was not 
an option for Baker and his command. 

Heavy Runner said “there was 
nothing to fear” and that “he would 
show the whites his ‘name paper.’” 
After all, they knew that Heavy Runner 
had met in peace with Gen. Sully on 
January 2 and been given a paper that 
he believed would protect him and his 
band from attack. 

Heavy Runner handed the 
commanding officer “some papers, 
which the commanding officer read, 
then he tore them up and threw them 
away,” recalled Mountain Chiefs 
29-year-old daughter. Good Bear 
Woman. She then saw Heavy Runner 
turn “about face” and the “soldiers fired upon him and 
killed him.” Kipp witnessed the same. 

In the melee that followed the killing of Heavy Runner, 
the bullets started to come from everywhere: from Doane’s 
troops on the ground around the tipis and from the top of 
the bluffs above the Marias. A newspaper reported: “The 
work of slaughter continued for about three hours.” 

Private William Birth, 21, and the rest of K Company of 
the mounted infantry from Fort Shaw came down the bluffs 
and dismounted. They had been thrown into the fray. As he 
and the others approached the village, he was close enough 
to observe the lodges and said that he was surprised that 
the Indians “did not fight when we came upon their camp.” 
The Indians who Birth saw were all too sick or too 
frightened to fight and “only sticked their heads out of 
their tents and went and laid back and covered up again.” 
Without much hesitancy. Birth and the other infantrymen 
started firing into the tents. Even as the shots were being 
fired into the tipis, the Indians “still.... would not return 
the fire.” 

The soldiers around Birth became emboldened: unafraid 
of any kind of armed resistance by the Indians, they “went 
up to their tents and took... butcher knives and cut open 
their tents and shot them as they lay under their blankets 
and buffalo robes.” But that was not extreme enough: Birth 
and his companions “killed some with axes.” 

What resistance the Indians mounted against the torrent 
of bullets was small. They fired only a few shots themselves, 
but one of them hit Pvt. Walter McKay of Thompson’s L 
Company, killing him instantly. 



AN INDIAN PEACE OFFERING 

A rather bizarre illustration appeared in 
the April 30, 1870, edition of Harper's 
Weekly Magazine. It was an engraving 
showing a Piegan brave bringing the 
head of Pete Owl Child to Gen. Regis de 
Trobriand on a platter. This was likely in 
reference to the deal that Gen. Alfred 
Sully hoped he had struck with Heavy 
Runner and the other chiefs who met with 
him on January 2. 

- PUBLISHED IN HARPER’S WEEKLY, APRIL 30, 1870 - 
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BAKER'S ORDER FROM FORT ELLIS 


Posing with other U.5. Army officers at Montana's Fort Ellis, Maj. Eugene M. Baker stands at center right, with a dark beard and a 
hand resting on the railing. After Lt. Gen. Philip Sheridan instructed Baker to "strike [the Piegans] hard," Cpl. Dan Starr reported 
that "Baker had made known" to his company commanders "the paramount feature of his military policy when he announced as a 
motto, 'Nits make lice.'" Starr knew that this "was the customary way of indicating that children were not to be spared." 

- COURTESY MONTANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY RESEARCH CENTER PHOTOGRAPH ARCHIVES, HELENA, CATALOG #247-248 - 


A newspaper attempted to portray the ghastly event: “The 
sounds of firearms; yells of the infuriated soldiers; yells and 
death-cries of the redskins; the barking and howling of the 
Indian dogs, all mingling, made the scene one of terrible 
interest. Anon, kegs of powder, carefully stowed away in 
several of the lodges, would explode and kill the inmates.... 
Several attempted to pass from one side of the river to the 
other, but the wide circles of red with Indians in the center, 
told but too well how vain was the attempt.” 

A seven-year-old Piegan boy miraculously got away with 
his life, but not before his eyes witnessed the horror of 
young babies being “slung by their heels and heads bashed 
on rocks.” Terrified, he was able somehow to run from the 
camp in cold winter. He covered about 70 miles to safety 
near the Rocky Mountains, where he was taken in by a 
white family and adopted. 

Heavy Runner’s camp was completely destroyed and 
became quiet. Most of the soldiers ceased their fire and 
prepared to go after Mountain Chief. Arriving at a place 
on the Marias where Mountain Chief was supposed to be. 
Baker found nothing but an empty camp. Prints in the snow 
showed the distressed Baker that “the Indians had scattered 
in every direction, that it was impossible to pursue them.” 

Controversy Shunned 

Many Eastern newspapers had become fully invested 
in the controversy, including the New York Evening Post: 
“We must express our absolute horror at the cold-blooded 


massacre of women and children — ninety women and fifty 
young children — ^perpetrated by the United States soldiers 
in Montana recently.” 

On the other side of the controversy, the Bozeman Pick 
and Plow reported: “That the Indian of poetry and romance 
is not the Indian of fact: the former is said to be noble, 
magnanimous, faithful, and brave; the latter we know to 
be possessed of every attribute of beastly depravity and 
ferocity....” 

The New York Times remarked that “the slaughter of the 
Piegans in Montana is a more serious and a more shocking 
affair than the sacking of Black Kettle’s camp on the 
Washita.” The paper noted that even Baker’s “rude estimate 
admits of the killing of no less than fifty-three women and 
children.” What incensed the Times most was Baker’s 
report of “140 women and children captured and released.” 
“Released to what?” the Times asked, and then answered: 
“To starvation and freezing to death.” 

William Tecumseh Sherman, the U.S. Army’s top 
commander, dictated the way in which the history of 
the event should be written: “I prefer to believe that the 
majority of the killed at Mountain Chiefs camp were 
warriors; that the firing ceased the moment resistance was 
at an end; that quarter was given to all that asked for it; 
and that a hundred women and children were allowed to 
go free to join the other bands of the same tribe known to 
be camped near by, rather than the absurd report that there 
were only thirteen warriors killed, and that all the balance 
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- COURTESY MONTANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY RESEARCH CENTER 
PHOTOGRAPH ARCHIVES, HELENA, CATALOG #947-242 - 


DOANE'S BOAST 


This photograph shows the 2nd Cavalry F Company troops who served at Montana's Fort Ellis from 
1869 to 1872. Leader Lt. Gustavus Doane (inset) later recalled of their 1870 attack of Fleavy Runner's 
camp: "I rememberthe day when we 
slaughtered the Piegans, and how it 
occurred to me, as I sat down on the 
bank of the Marias & watched the stream 
of their blood, which ran down on the 
surface of the frozen river over half a 
mile, that the work we were then doing 
would be rewarded, as it has been." 


were women and children, more or less 
afflicted with small-pox.” 

Something had set off Sherman. The 
House of Representatives had been 
considering a bill that would “transfer 
the control of Indian Affairs to the Wiar 
Department,” which Sherman wanted. 

When John A. Logan, a congressman 
from Illinois and chair of the Commith^e 
on Military Affairs, “read the account of 
the Piegan massacre his blood ran cold in 
his veins, and he... asked the commith^e 
to... let the Indian Bureau remain where it 
is, and the committee had agreed to that.” 

This had obviously upset Sherman 
enough to send out a warning that there 
would be trouble for anyone in the Army 
who contested the number, age and sex 
of the Piegans killed on the Marias. As 
part of his public relations light, Sherman 
told Sheridan on March 28 to “assure 
Colonel Baker that no amount of clamor 
has shaken our confidence in him.” 

Until March 26, the editors of the Army and Navy Journal 
had printed accounts of the massacre that came to them from 
other newspapers. They now stood up and took an editorial 
stance on the massacre, strongly in favor of the Army. The 
Journal lauded Baker’s performance, reporting: “Colonel 
Baker’s report of his scout against the hostile Piegan and 
Blood Indians shows incontestably that the march itself was 
a heroic one... and we agree with Colonel Baker that ‘too 
much credit cannot be given to the officers and men of the 
command for their conduct during the whole expedition.’” 
Success was, of course, far from true, because Baker had 
struck the wrong band, killing their chief Heavy Runner, and 
was not able to attack Mountain Chiefs band. 


Hallowed Ground 

On January 23, for a few years now, some faculty 
members and students from the Blackfeet Community 
College have gathered annually on the bluffs overlooking 
a spot on the Marias River in Montana known as the Big 
Bend. They come mostly from Browning on the Blackfeet 


Reservation in northwest Montana, just on the east side 
of Glacier National Park. Most of them are members of the 
historic Piegan tribe, now known as the Blackfeet. As the 
group gathers in a circle to the sound of Indian drumming 
and singing, a 21-shot salute is fired in honor of the 217 
Piegans massacred on that day in 1870. 

All historical 19th-century conflicts in the Montana 
Territory between the Indians and the U.S. Army have been 
overshadowed by George Custer’s battle on the Little Bighorn 
in 1876. Perhaps that is because the site was preserved early 
to mark the graves of U.S. soldiers and later became a national 
monument to which thousands flock every year. 

Today, nearly 150 years after the Baker Massacre on the 
Marias, no monument or sign marks the exact location, with 
not even a passable road to get there. No physical element 
keeps it in people’s minds. That may be best, as this hallowed 
ground is a sacred place to the Blackfeet. mm 


- COURTESY MONTANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY RESEARCH CENTER PHOTOGRAPH ARCHIVES, HELENA, 
CATALOG #944-419 - 


FRIEND TO THE PIEGANS 

Jerry Potts was born about 1840 to his mother, Namo-pisi, 
of the Black Elks band of Bloods, and to his father, Andrew, 
a clerk for the American Eur Company at Montana's Eort 
McKenzie. Andrew was shot in the face by a disgruntled 
Piegan, who in turn was killed by his own tribe for the 
wanton act. Jerry was working as a trader for the American 
Fur Company post in Fort Benton when he was credited 
with warning Mountain Chief's band about the U.S. Army's 
planned attack in 1870. 


This edited excerpt is from Blood on the Marias, published by 
University of Oklahoma Press in 2016. Author Paul R. Wylie is a 
retired attorney who lives in Bozeman, Montana, and the author 
of The Irish General: Thomas Francis Meagher. 
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BEN 

JOHNSON’S 

LAST 

TRAURIDE 


On the 20th anniversary of the actor’s death, 
Arizona’s state historian revisits 
Ben Johnson’s finai ride out West. 









While cowboying at the Chapman-Barnard ranch in Oklahoma, Ben Johnson was hired to drive a 
herd of horses to Hollywood for Howard Hughes. The director introduced the ranch hand to John 
Ford, who cast him in his Westerns. Ford called Johnson the "world's greatest horseman and the 
best thing to come out of Oklahoma since Will Rogers." 


- BY GARY JOHNSON; INSETS TRUE WEST ARCHIVES - 


ometimes at night, the howling 
wind would commence to blow. 
For shelter, we pulled canvas 
bed tarps over our heads. 

Sitting around the campfire, 
we scraped sand off our steaks 
before taking a bite. One night, 
a gust lifted our dinner table 
skyward and dumped our meal on the gritty 
ground. 

When we retired for bed, we crawled as 
deep as we could into our soogans, then 
awoke in the morning, spitting sand. We were 
livin’ high style, sleeping on cots in tents. 

I was in Monument Valley again, sharing 
a small canvas tent with Ben Johnson, a far 
cry from our early days in the valley of the 
rocks near the Arizona-Utah border when 
we slept on the ground at the foot of a 
towering butte up near Susie Yazzie’s hogan. 

During the spring of 1996, Arizona 
Highways Magazine Editor Bob Early had 
asked photographer Gary Johnson and I to 
join Don Donnelly’s trail riding outfit in 
Monument Valley to report a story about 
Ben. The legendary cowboy actor was 


making a sentimental journey to the place 
where Hollywood Director John Ford had 
“discovered” him, while filming one of his 
“Cavalry Triads,” 1948’s Fort Apache. 

I had ridden as a horseback historian in 
Donnelly’s trail rides for about 10 years, 
starting in the 1980s. I talked history during 
the day and sung classic cowboy songs 
around the campfire at night. We toured 
spectacular scenic places: Canyon de 
Chelly, the Bradshaw, Chiricahua and San 
Francisco mountains, the Mogollon Rim 
and, of course. Monument Valley. 

Path to Hollywood 

Howard Hughes is credited with bringing 
Ben out to California from Oklahoma in 
the late 1930s. Hughes had bought some 
horses from an Oklahoma ranch where Ben 
worked and liked the way he handled 
horses. The movie director offered him a 
job in Hollywood, bringing horses to 
northern Arizona, where Hughes was 
filming The Outlaw starring Jane Russell. 
Ben’s weekly wages went from $40 to $175. 
“It didn’t take me long to figure out this 


was a good deal,” he told me on his last 
trail ride. 

When the filming was finished, Ben found 
work in the movies. During the early 1940s, 
he wrangled and performed stunt doubling 
for John Wayne, James Stewart, Joel 
McCrea and Gary Cooper. Hughes 
introduced Ben to Director John Ford who 
hired the horseman to perform stunt work 
and double in 1948 for Henry Fonda in Fort 
Apache. As they say, “The rest is history.” 

While filming the movie, a team of horses 
pulling a wagon spooked and stampeded 
with three actors on board. Ben, seeing an 
accident in the making, rode after the team 
and, just like in the movies, he grabbed the 
halter on the lead horse, saving the actors 
from serious injury or worse. A grateful 
Ford promised him more work. 

“I thought maybe he might give me a 
speaking part in his next film,” Ben said. 
“He invited me into his office one day and 
told me to sit down, then he handed me a 
piece of paper. I read down to about the 
third line and saw ‘$5,000 a week.’ I stopped 
reading, grabbed a pen and signed it.” 
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Ben Johnson had a natural on-screen 
presence. He played sidekick (far 
right) to John Wayne's John Chisum 
character (right) in 1970's Chisum. 
Earlier in his career, he performed 
some of Wayne's stunts, in 1944's Tall 
in the Saddle, I947’s Angel and the 
Badman and 1948's Three Godfathers. 

- COURTESY WARNER BROS. - 


“I didn’t even ask what I had to do,” he 
said with a grin. 

Ben went on to become one of Hollywood’s 
most popular actors, playing everything from 
a devil-may-care cowboy, bad man and 
gunman to curmudgeon and old-timer. He 
was one of the all-time great horsemen in the 
business. To see him glide into the saddle in 
those films was poetry in motion. When 
complimented on his riding skills, Ben 
modestly replied, “I wasn’t a good actor, so 
I had to be able to do something.” 


Ben Johnson took a dive on his horse as 
Henry Fonda's stunt double in 1948's 
Fort Apache (above). That tumble and 
his catching of a runaway team of horses 
that was dragging two men caught the 
eye of Director John Ford. Thus began his 
transition from stuntman to actor. 

- COURTESY RKO RADIO PICTURES - 


One of the actor’s best roles 
was his Oscar-winning 
performance as “Sam the Lion,” 
the owner of a pool hall in a 
small Texas town in 1971’s The 
Last Picture Show. He didn’t 
ride a horse in that one. He 
stole the show at the Oscars 
when he raised his award in his 
hand, grinned and 
said, “This 
couldn’t have 
happened to a 
nicer fellow!” 

His Western 
persona and skills 
as a horseman brought 
authenticity to his roles. He 
liked to say, “I make a lot of 
money in the movies playing Ben Johnson.” 
He was pretty much like those characters 
he played in some 300 movies. Ford’s last 
words to him were: “Ben, don’t forget to 
stay real.” 


He didn’t cotton to the excessive use of 
profanity that became popular during the 
1960s. In fact, he turned down the role of 
“Sam the Lion” until Director Peter 
Bogdanovich expunged all the four-letter 
words in his lines. “I don’t have to say four- 
letter words around women and kids to 
make myself a name,” he said. 

One evening, we were sitting around the 
campfire as the wind kicked 
up sand and a light rain began 
to fall from the dark clouds 
hanging over Monument 
Valley. Ben was sharing the 
story behind his famous 
barroom fight with Alan Ladd 
in 1953’s Shane. Ben was six- 
foot-two next to Ladd’s five- 
foot-five frame. Ben’s 
character had to lose the fight, but the 
actors had to make that look realistic for 
audiences. 

“He could walk under my outstretched 
arm,” said Ben, as his weathered face broke 


“I make a lot 
of money in 
the movies 
playing Ben 
Johnson.” 


□ 


□ 
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Shown above is wife Pam's favorite 
picture of Gary Johnson, a good man to 
ride the river with as everyone quickly 
discovered while Gary photographed Ben 
Johnson's last trail ride in 1996. 

- COURTESY PAM JOHNSON - 

Tribute 10 Gary Johnson 

1956-2015 

I picked up the phone and a voice on the 
other end said, “Marsh, it’s hard to believe 
it’s been nearly 20 years since we spent that 
week in Monument Valley with Ben Johnson.” 
Arizona Highways Magazine photographer 
Gary Johnson was on the other end of 
the line. 

I first met Gary in the early1970s, when he 
was a student in my Southwest History class 
at Coronado High School in Scottsdale, 
Arizona. We remained friends, appearing 
together at cowboy poetry gatherings and 
folk festivals. I watched him grow into a fine 
cowboy singer, photographer, lecturer, expert 
on outdoor life and husband to Pam, the love 
of his life. 

“Yep,” I replied, “and it’s even harder to 
believe he’s been gone almost that long. Are 
you ready to revisit the story?” 

A few days earlier, Meghan Saar, editor of 
True West, had asked if Gary and I could put 
something together for the magazine to 
commemorate the 20th Anniversary of Ben’s 
passing. Little did I know that, on September 
10, 2015, just a few days after my conversation 
with Gary, he would die suddenly, just before 
going on stage for a show at the Elks Theatre 
in Prescott. 

I wasn’t sure about working on the story 
without him but then, at his memorial service, 
Pam said, “Marshall, you’re welcome to use 
any of Gary’s photography to write your story.” 
My motto has always been: When in 
doubt.. .go ahead! Here’s to you, my trusted 
companion. 


into a big smile, “so they put him on a 
platform and had me stand in a hole.” 

The Great leap 

In Monument Valley, Ben reminisced 
about an experience he had while worJdng 
in 1950’s Wagon Master. He was being 
pursued by a band of Navajo warriors. 

“I rode to this bluff and was supposed 
to turn and ride along the ridge, but the 
horse I was on got a case of cold jaw and 
wouldn’t respond to the bit,” Ben said. “He 
jumped off that bluff, and we landed in 
sand up to his belly. The reins were lying 
in the sand, so I picked ’em up, spurred 
him and off we went.” 

That unintended leap was later measured 
at 32 feet. His scene came to be known as 
one of the greatest examples of 
horsemanship ever filmed. 

Ben could always handle the unexpected 
and make a scene work. That was why he 
was one of Ford’s favorites. 

One afternoon, Ben pointed toward the 
twin buttes called the Mittens. “We were 
filming She Wore a Yellow Ribbon when a 
big thunderstorm rolled in,” he said. 
“Lightning was bouncing off those buttes, so 


the assistant director told the actors and crew 
to pack it in. Mr. Ford liked to of had a fit. 
T’ll tell you when to cut,’ he bellowed. 

“We were pretty scared of the lightning, 
but we were more scared of John Ford, so 
we kept shooting.” 

Thanks in part to that scene in the lightning 
storm, the film won an Oscar for 
cinematography in 1949. 

Over the next 40 years, Ben would star or 
appear in hundreds of films and television 
shows, mostly Westerns. He took a break 
from the movies in 1953 to rodeo. He won 
the PRCA World Team Roping Championship 
and, in 1973, was inducted into the Pro Rodeo 
Hall of Fame. 

He is the only movie star to win a World 
Championship rodeo buckle and an Academy 
Award. In 1982, he was inducted into the 
Western Performers Hall of Fame at the 
National Cowboy and Western Heritage 
Museum in Oklahoma City. Twelve years 
later, he earned a star on the Hollywood Walk 
of Fame. 

On the last day of our trail ride, Donnelly 
staged a small rodeo with no rough stock, 
just events that included balancing an egg 
on a spoon at a gallop and barrel racing. 



In 1953's Shane, one of the classic saloon fight scenes in a Western was 
carefully staged so that audiences never realized how much shorter Alan Ladd 
was than Ben Johnson. For his part, Johnson had to make sure he didn't knock 
Ladd off the raised platform during the bloody brawl! 


- COURTESY PARAMOUNT PICTURES - 







Harry Carey Jr. and Ben Johnson (from left) starred as horse 
traders who lead a wagon train of Mormons across the frontier 
West to their promised land in 1950's Wagon Master. Carey 
showed off the Navajo language he had learned on his parents' 
California ranch, while Johnson wowed everyone with one of the 
greatest examples of horsemanship ever filmed. 



I came in second place in the barrel race; Ben 
finished first. I was the proudest second-place 
finisher you ever saw! 

Near the horse corral, six-year-old Bronco 
Grinstead was trying to rope a rubber steer’s 


head sticking out of a bale of hay and had 
trouble getting his loop to fall over the horns. 
Ben took the rope and offered him a few tips. 
Bronco wasn’t aware he was getting advice 
from a former world champion. His folks 
later told him when he was old enough to 
understand. Ben built a loop, then noticed a 
number of us had gathered to watch. 

He grinned sheepishly and said, “Boy, I’d 
better not miss!” 

He didn’t, and Bronco was noticeably 
impressed, more than all that movie star stuff 
he had been hearing about all week. 

A Friend to Miss 

On April 8, 1996, 1 was rolling down the 
highway in my Ford 150 Pickup when the 
news came over the radio that Ben had 
died, a couple months shy of turning 78. 
The news hit me like the kick of a mule. 

Just a few weeks earlier, I was sitting 
with Ben and actor Harry Carey Jr. on a 
panel at the Festival of the West in 
Scottsdale, Arizona, answering questions. 
I was way out of my league that day and 
smart enough to sit there like a bump on a 
log and let them do most of the talking. 


My friendship with Ben had developed 
over the years, since I first met him around 
1980, at the National Cowboy and Western 
Heritage Museum in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. Now the great man had left us. 
Like millions of others, I felt I had lost a 
good friend. He affected a lot of folks 
that way. 

Fittingly, Ben had taken his last earthly 
ride in Monument Valley — where it all began. 

A few days after Ben died, Arizona 
songwriter Ted Newman and I sat down 
and wrote a tribute to our friend, “Ben 
Johnson Evening Star,” that Arizona 
Cowboy Magazine later published: 

There’s a brand new star in the evening 
sky, and it shines all over the land. Bringing 
memories dear of a star here on earth of a 
cowboy — ever so grand. 

The stuff of real heros, bigger than life, 
with simple values so plain. Honesty, 
realism and always respect. The likes we’ll 
not soon see again. 

Ben Johnson, an honest name for a man 
of decency, honor and pride. The man on 
the screen was the man in real life, bringing 
balance to life’s ride. 


Ben Johnson journeyed through 
majestic Monument Valley, where 
his Hollywood career began, shortly 
before his death (left). An avid 
horseman, he is the only movie star 
to win both an Oscar and a World 
Championship rodeo buckle. 

- BY GARY JOHNSON - 


He didn’t play cowboy. He was what 
you saw. He was down home and cowboy 
clean through. He could rope, he could 
ride and compete with the best. Everything 
that he did was all true. 

He knew about horses. He knew how to 
ride. He could take a cayuse any place. 
Seein’ him in the saddle was like equine 
ballet — an expression of horse-ridin’ grace. 

“I wasn’t much of an actor,” he’d say. Then 
he’d smile with that big, easy grin. And he’d 
add with a twinkle in his wrinkled eyes, 
“But, I could play the hell out of Old Ben.” 

World champ as a cowboy with a buckle 
of gold. He won an Oscar in ’72. He wasn’t 
a cowboy in The Last Picture Show. As an 
actor, he was mighty good too. 

I’d seen him in the movies since I was a 
kid. I grew up with his face in my mind. 
This cowboy of cowboys, this man among 
men, who was tough, honest, caring and 
kind. 

He and his wife had no kids of their own, 
but he helped kids again and again. And 
for folks from all over, both common and 
rich, he was lovingly called Uncle Ben. 

The things he stood for, and the life that 
he lived, are remembered with love, near 
and far. And it might be less painful to know 
deep inside that in heaven there’s a new 
evening star. ^ 

Marshall Trimble is Arizona’s official state historian, 
board president of the Arizona Historical Society and 
vice president of the Wild West History Association. He 
has taught Arizona history at Scottsdale Community 
College for 40 years and written more than 20 books on 
Arizona and the West. 
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Back to the Future with 
J. Frank Dobie 


THE TEXAS AUTHOR 
REDEFINES HIS 
CUSSICS FORA 
NEW AUDIENCE. 


W T hen the directors of the 
University of Texas Press 
decided to reissue eight 
J. Frank Dobie classics 
from its catalog two years 
ago, a discussion between 
departments at the press began about how 
to repackage the legendary Lone Star State 
author’s masterworks for a 21st-century 
audience. This was to be the third reissue 
of the Dobie classics since the university 
had received an endowment in 1975 to keep 
the famed volumes in print. 

The press’s book designer, Derek 
George, was given the challenge of the 
redesign. When a colleague suggested to 
him that he might find inspiration from the 
covers of vintage Western pulp paperbacks, 
George went to work studying the cover 
styles, colors, design elements and use of 
typefaces and fonts on those provocative 
pulps. Digging into the archives at the UT 
Press and at the University’s Harry Ransom 
Center archives, George realized that 
Dobie’s friend and equally legendary Texas 
artist-author, Tom Lea, had done the cover 
and interior illustrations for the early 
releases by Boston publisher. Little, Brown 
and Company. 

The first Dobie book on the reissue list 
for George to redesign was The Ben Lilly 
Legend: The Greatest Bear Hunter in 
History. When he discovered it originally 
had a highly stylized Lea cover in color, he 
knew he had the signature image that would 
inspire the redesign of the entire Dobie 
catalog — an homage to the pulp era. 

George also knew he had to walk a fine 
line with classic works: too much redesign, 
and he might be accused of lampooning the 


Hall of Fame author; too little, and the 
reissue might fiop. As George says, “There’s 
always the risk of going too much into 
pastiche when borrowing from an old 
aesthetic like this one. I feel that I’ve kept 
these fairly restrained in order not to 
lampoon either the pulp style or the Dobie 
books themselves. The pulp look is very 
much part of the design 
vernacular now, so I think that 
most people will get what we’ve 
done with them.” 

With the seventh volume. 

Tales of Old just released 

(with a cover illustration by 
Barbara Latham), and the eighth 
book. Cow People, in the chute. 


George’s redesign of Dobie’s classics will be 
complete, a task he thoroughly enjoyed. “I 
must admit I’m not a native-born Texan, but 
Texas is my home now, so I’m proud to be 
able to do something to honor this state and 
this great author,” says George. “Plus, it was 
just a tremendously fun project to work on.” 


u 

Stuart Rosebrook, senior editor at 
True West, is a great admirer of J. Frank 
Dobie and a collector of pulp fiction. 




Three giants of Western folklore history and fiction (left to right) Fred Gipson, J. Frank 
Dobie and True l/l/esf founder Joe Austen Small were at the forefront of popularizing 
Old West history in the 1950s. 


- TRUE WEST ARCHIVES - 
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THE NEW OLD vs. 
THE OLD OLD 


Book designer Derek George 
added pulp elements to the 
covers, including typefaces, 
and the gold ribbon with 
the Tom Lea illustration 
of J. Frank Dobie, a style 
"borrowed" from Dell 
Western paperbacks. 


CORONADO’S 

CHILDREN 


Cover Illustration by Cover Illustration by 

Tom Lea Tom Lea 

Retro-Pulp Is Cool Again 

If the cover art on these classics 
looks familiar it's because everything 
that is old is new again. University 
of Texas Press book designer Derek 
George loves the colors and dramatic 


Cover Illustration by 
Charles Shaw 


Cover Illustration 
by Tom Lea 


AmiOMA. 


illustrations from the historic pulp 
publishing era of the 1940s and 1950s. 
Inspired by the great illustrators of 
yesteryear yet "attractive to modern 
eyes," George's redesign of Dobie's 
book covers are simultaneously 
nostalgic of a bygone era of 
publishing, and instant classics for 
today's readers. 


- COVERS COURTESY AUTHOR'S COLLECTION EXCEPT FOR 
THE LONGHORN'S COURTESY GUIDON BOOKS, SCOTTSDALE, ARIZ. - 
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WOULDN'T THESE LOOK GREAT WITH 
SOME RETRO-UPDATING, TOO? 
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The Second Battle of 
Adobe I^alls featuees 
THE LEQENDAEf 1 , 536 " 

fAED SHOT HEAED 'EOUND 
CAMPFIEES EVEE SINCE 



Billy Dixon is a crack shot, but the scratch 
shot he makes at Adobe Walls almost 
defies physics. 


- ILLUSTRATIONS BY BOB BOZE BELL AND PHOTOS TRUE WEST 
ARCHIVES UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED- 
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SO close to the buildings that the Indians 
cannot retrieve their comrades’ bodies. 

By noon, the Indians take up positions 
around the besieged hunters, maintaining 
a steady barrage of fire into the buildings. 
By two p.m., the attackers retreat beyond 
rifie range to reconnoiter. By four p.m., 
the hunters are able to leave the buildings; 
they retrieve weapons from the dead and 
bury their bodies. 

On the second day, the defenders drag 
away the dead horses and oxen (the 
attackers have killed all 28 belonging to 
the Shadier brothers) to “prevent the evil 
smell from reaching the buildings,” Dixon 
recalls in his autobiography. 

During a lull in the fighting, several 
hunters arrive at Adobe Walls, increasing 
the number of defenders to more than 30 
men. Hunter Henry Lease volunteers to 
ride to Dodge City, Kansas, to seek out 
further reinforcements. 

On the third day, 15 Indian warriors 
ride out on a bluff nearly a mile away to 
survey the situation. At the behest of one 
of the hunters, William “Billy” Dixon, a 
crack shot, takes aim with his .50-90 “Big 
Fifty” Sharps rifie. After calculating the 
drop and the wind factor, he fires and 
cleanly drops a warrior from atop his 
horse. Dixon later says, “I was admittedly 
a good marksman, yet this was what 
might be called a ‘scratch’ shot.” 

Tradition claims Dixon’s shot so 
discouraged the Indians that they decamp 
and give up the fight. 


he Comanches and their 
Kiowa and Southern 
Cheyenne allies are hell 
I bent on driving buffalo 
hunters off their land. The hunters have 
already decimated the herds on the 
Northern Plains. Now these hunters 
have set up shop near Adobe Walls, 
deep in Comanche territory, in the 
Texas Panhandle. 

A force of 250 warriors, led by a 
messiah-like medicine man named Isa-tai 
and by Comanche Chief Quanah Parker, 
advance at daybreak on the settlement. 
The attackers are counting on the element 
of surprise, but when they charge at dawn, 
they discover most of the hunters are 
awake, repairing a broken ridgepole. 

The defenders, 28 men and one woman, 
repel the initial charge with a loss of only 
two men who were asleep in a wagon. 
The first wave almost carries the day 
as the attackers are close enough to 
pound on the doors and windows with 
their rifie butts. At such close range, 
the defenders are not able to use their 
superior firepower and end up fighting 
with pistols and lever-action rifies. 

After repulsing the initial attack, the 
buffalo hunters hold back the attackers 
with their long-range Sharps rifies. 
Twenty-year-old Bat Masterson carries 
one, as does sharpshooter Billy Dixon. 
Thirty-plus more “Big Fifties” are 
quickly deployed to defend the camp. 
The 15 attackers they kill are scattered 
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“There was never a more splendidly 
barbaric sight. In after years I was glad 
that I had seen it. Hundreds of warriors, 
the flower of the flghting men of the 
southwestern Plains tribes, mounted 
upon their flnest horses, armed with guns 
and lances, and carrying heavy shields 
of thick buffalo hide, were coming like 
the wind. 

“Over all was splashed the rich colors 
of red, Vermillion and ochre, on the 
bodies of the men, on the bodies of 
the running horses. Scalps dangled from 
bridles, gorgeous war-bonnets fluttered 
their plumes, bright feathers dangled 
from the tails and manes of the horses, 
and the bronzed, half-naked bodies of 
the riders glittered with ornaments of 
silver and brass. 

“Behind this headlong charging host 
stretched the Plains, on whose horizon 
the rising sun was lifting its morning 
fires. The warriors seemed to emerge 
from this glowing background.” 

— Billy Dixon 


Originally from 
Henryville, 
Quebec, Canada, 
Bat Masterson, 
20, is the 
youngest of 
the 28 buffalo 
hunters at Adobe 
Walls. Masterson 
serves as a civilian scout during the Red 
River War of 1874-75. A shooting on 
January 24, 1876, in Sweetwater (now 
Mobeetie), Texas, becomes the basis for 
his gunfighter reputation. 




In the spring of 1874, 
medicine man Isa-tai (trans- 
lates as “Wolfs Vulva” or 
“Coyote Vagina”) began 
claiming he had true “puha,” Comanche for power, and that anyone who followed 
him would be immune to the White Man’s bullets. 

On May 26, 1874, Quanah Parker massed his fighters on a high bluff next to the 
Canadian River. Isa-tai appeared before the assembled warriors naked, except for 
a cap of sage stems. His body was painted yellow, as was his horse’s body, repre- 
senting invulnerability. Many of the other braves had painted their bodies yellow as 
well to demonstrate their own beliefs in Isa-tai’s puha and that a moment of destiny 
had arrived to bring them their redemption. 

When they lose the battle in June, many of the warriors are understandably 
upset with Isa-tai. One of the Cheyenne strikes the medicine man in the face with 
a riding quirt. Another, the father of a young warrior who was killed, demands that, 
since Isa-tai is immune to the White Man’s bullets, he should go down and retrieve 
his son’s body. Before Isa-tai responds, one of the “Big Fifties” reaches the group, 
knocking the rider next to him out of the saddle, while another Sharp’s bullet kills 
Isa-tai’s horse. 

Isa-tai gives an excuse for the debacle, blaming the Cheyennes’ killing of a skunk 
the day before the battle as jinxing his medicine. Nobody believes him. In spite of 
Isa-tai’s bad medicine, he continues on his merry way, spreading his false gospel. 


Bad Medicine 




The “Big Fifty” 


To make his long shot, Billy Dixon fires a single-shot .50-90 Sharps rifle. These guns 
are so powerful, they can put down a 2,000-pound buffalo at 1,000 yards. 




An Essunis&tiOB of tho Shot 

In the summer of 2015, re-enactors 
restaged Billy Dixon’s shot. Members of the 
Wild West History Association visited the 
actual site during their annual convention, 
held in nearby Amarillo, Texas. Mike 
Cox reported their findings in the 
October 2015 journal: “To appreciate the 
significance of Dixon’s shot, it’s important 
to know that bullets do not follow the 
line of sight when fired. A projectile’s 
arc-like course is affected by its rate of 
spin, gravity, air drag, temperature (it goes 
farther the warmer the air), elevation (the 
higher the elevation, the more a bullet’s 
range) and wind.” 

Dr. James A. Bailey of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, concludes that to have 
hit his mark, Dixon would have had to 
aim 35 degrees above his horseback 
target to allow for a 318-inch bullet 
drop.” [That is 26.5 feet!] 

“At nearly a mile, even a modem 30.06 
round would drop at least six feet,” 
says Kurt House, a gun collector in San 
Antonio, Texas. 

A 1989 scientific investigation of 
the shot, utilizing computer models, 
concluded, “Out of 1,000 simulated shots, 
only three hit the target at that distance.” 

Bailey adds that the “gritty buffalo 
hunter would have had to train his 
weapon 337 inches to one side or 
another, given a wind speed estimated at 
14 miles an hour.” 

Vice President Roy Young sums it up: 
“He was either the best shot in the West... 
or the luckiest.” 


One Lucky Scratch Shot 


Some historians claim Billy Dixon would have had to aim 
26 feet above his target and 28 feet to the side, or into the 
wind, to hit the warrior. That is indeed a scratch shot. 


Buanah Parker's Version of the Fight 


“We at once surrounded the place and began to fire on it,” recalls Quanah Parker, 
shown above, at right. “The hunters got in the houses and shot through the cracks and 
holes in the wall. Fight lasted about two hours. We tried to storm the place several 
times but the hunters shot so well we would have to retreat. At one time I picked up 
five braves and we crawled along a little ravine to their corral, which was only a few 
yards from the house. Then we picked our chance and made a mn for the house before 
they could shoot us, and we tried to break the door in but it was too strong and being 
afraid to stay long, we went back the way we had come.” 


Photo taken of two re-enactors on the 
actual butte in 2015. 

- BY ROBERT BLOCK - 
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Aftermath: Odds & Ends 

As news of the Adobe Walls fight 
spread, more hunters came in for 
protection and to help defend the 
settlement. By the sixth day, the 
garrison grew to about 100 men. 


Quanah Parker was wounded in 
one of the attacks, and some believe 
this is why the Indians retired without 
more of a fight. “The Indians probably 
came to the conclusion that if they 
remained long enough, charged often 
enough and got close enough, all 
of them would be killed, as they 
were unable to dislodge us from the 
buildings,” one of the hunters said. 


Casualty reports varied. Today, 
most historians agree that fewer than 
30 died during the battle. 


By August, a cavalry troop arrived 
at Adobe Walls, under Lt. Frank D. 
Baldwin, with Bat Masterson and 
Billy Dixon as scouts, where a dozen 
men were still holed up. The next 
day, the soldiers and remaining men 
left Adobe Walls, heading south 
to join Gen. Nelson A. Miles’ main 
command on Cantonment Creek. 
The Indians later “burned the place 
to the ground.” 



The Adobe Walls fight led to the Red 
River War of 1874-75, which resulted 
in the final relocation of the Southern 
Plains Indians to reservations in what 
is now Oklahoma. 


Recommended: Empire of the 
Summer Moon by S.C. Gwynne, 
published by Scribner. 
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UNSUNG 


BY CHRIS ENSS 


LITTLE KNOWN CHARACTERS OF THE 


OLD WEST 


She Cradled 
Lincoln’s Head 

Laura Keene has gone down in historg as the actress whose dress was 
stained bg President Abraham Lincoln's blood. 



After actor John Wilkes Booth assassinated President Abraham Lincoln, Laura Keene 
shipped the blood-stained dress to the designer in Chicago, perhaps to discourage 
fans from tugging at her clothes to see if she was wearing it. 

- ALL IMAGES COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 


L ong before anyone ever mentioned 
Monica Lewinsky’s blue frock, 
everyone was talking about 
Laura Keene’s dress stained with 
President Abraham Lincoln’s blood. 

More than 150 years have passed since 
Lincoln was killed at Ford’s Theatre in 
Washington, D.C. On April 14, 1865, Keene, 
the star of Our American Cousin, watched 
as John Wilkes Booth delivered his fatal shot. 

Dressed in a striking, maroon-colored 
gown, the beautiful, dark-haired actress 
hurried out from the wings to center stage. 
She paused before the footlights to entreat 
the audience to be calm, saying, “For God’s 
sake, have presence of mind and keep your 
places, and all will be well.” 

As patrons bolted, Keene entered the 
President’s box. He looked “as if he had 
only fallen,” Keene biographer Vernanne 
Bryan reported. “But upon closer scrutiny,” 


Keene added, “the picture became 
distorted... under his great head, seeping 
slowly across the floor in a crimson pool, 
came his life’s blood.” 

With Mrs. Mary Lincoln sobbing uncon- 
trollably, Keene asked the doctor if she 
could hold the President until he could be 
moved. She lifted the President’s head onto 
her lap and bathed it with water, Keene 
wrote in her memoirs. 

In all the chaos, everyone thought the 
President had been shot in his chest. His 
head wound was revealed through the mark 
of blood stained on Keene’s dress. 

One of the greatest women ever connected 
with the American stage, Keene would be 
more closely identified with Lincoln’s 
assassination than anything she ever did 
in her profession. 

Born in Winchester, England, in 1826, 
Keene entered theatrical life through the 


help of her retired actress aunt. She made 
her London debut on October 28, 1851. 

One year later, she made her debut in 
New York City. By Christmas Eve 1853, her 
dream of running a theatre came true — the 
Charles Street Theatre in Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

After producing 34 plays, she headed to 
California’s Gold Rush camps to tap into 
the need for quality entertainment. After her 
April 6, 1854, debut as an actress, the 
Metropolitan Theatre in San Francisco hired 
her to manage her own production company, 
with a $30,000 annual income. 

In July 1854, she traveled to Australia to 
reap the benefits of that gold rush. John’s 
brother, Edwin, had convinced her to 
perform with him and another actor. 

After an affair with Edwin and a return 
to San Francisco, Keene headed east. From 
November 1856 until that fatal day in 1865, 
she entertained East Coast crowds. Tom 
Taylor penned the last play President 
Lincoln watched, but Keene gave the play 
its name. 

After the assassination, the cops arrested 
Keene, suspecting she helped John plan the 
shooting. Upon her release, she canceled 
future showings of Our American Cousin. 

Until the day she died, on November 4, 
1873, Keene protested others putting on the 
play she owned, including none other than 
Edwin, who produced Our American Cousin 
a mere seven months after his actor brother 
had assassinated President Lincoln. 

Chris Enss is OiNew York Times bestselling author 
who has written more than 20 books about women in 
the Old West. Her latest book is Entertaining Women. 
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Although some naysayers 
claim the blood stains on Laura 
Keene's dress were not made by 
President Abraham Lincoln after 
his assassination, the public did 
demand to see the dress on a 
constant basis. Ford's Theatre 
in Washington, D.C., believes 
in its history enough to publicly 
display it. The actress is shown 
here after the assassination. 




SURVIVAL OUT WEST 


BY TERRY A. DEL BENE 


Deadly Flood 
of 1844 

This winter's headlines of Missouri River flooding calls to mind the river's biggest flood ever recorded. 



T he Missouri River and its 
tributaries have long been 
torturous neighbors. Calm 
and quietly flowing toward 
the seas most of the time, these waters, after 
heavy rains, have the potential to suddenly 
transform into roaring, churning monsters 
and bringers of death. 

In 1842, the Wyandotte Nation, after 
extensive cajoling by the U.S. government, 
agreed to abandon their homes in Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, for lands in the West. The 
resettlement was a process begun in the 
1830s under President Andrew Jackson’s 
removal policy. The Wyandottes had resisted 
removal until a principal leader was brutally 
murdered with axes; the non-Indian killers 
were kept from justice as the county allowed 
two of the killers to escape jail and refused 
to prosecute another. 

Among the Wyandottes who took the 
1843 downriver trip to their new land was 
Louis Tromley, along with his wife and 
child. In Kansas, the Wyandottes were given 
lands in what is now part of the greater 
metropolitan area of Kansas City. The 
Tromley family reestab- 
lished their lives; they built 
a cabin and cleared land for 
their farm on the south 
bank of the Missouri River. 

Many of Tromley’s fellow 
tribesmen established the 
town of Wyandotte nearby. 

The first winter stretched 
into a dry April in 1844. 

Spring rains came in May. 

The skies shed water for six weeks straight. 

By June 13, the junctions of the Kansas 
and Missouri Rivers began to back water 
over the bottomlands. The next day, the 
water ominously crested over the banks 
and backed up adjacent tributaries. By 


He spent a 
terrible night 
shouting into the 
darkness. 


June 15, the Kansas and Missouri Rivers 
were roaring torrents. 

As the waters lapped 
around his family home, 
Tromley tried to float on a 
log to Wyandotte to get help. 
The churning floodwaters 
made the journey impossi- 
ble. The elderly man was 
forced to abandon the log 
and cling to the upper 
branches of a tree. 

He spent a terrible night 
shouting into the darkness toward 
Wyandotte, hoping that his cries would 
bring help. Amazingly, his calls were heard 
in Wyandotte. Several tribal members, 
including Tall Charles, David Froman, 
Russell Garret, Ethan Long and Isaac 


With the flood threatening the lives of 
him and his family, Louis Tromley wished 
he had a boat on hand like this boatman 
did near Wyandotte, Kansas, in 1867. 


In the early 1840s, the Wyandotte 
people, a Huron tribe, were forcibly 
dispersed to lands in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Quebec, Canada. 
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Walker, launched a boat farther up the 
Kansas River, intending to land, after a 
truly dangerous ride, somewhere near 
Tromley’s farm. 

Their plan worked. They rescued Tromley 
from his tree and his wife clinging from 
another tree a few hundred yards away. 
They found the son on the peak of the roof, 
as the family home shuddered, shifted and 
threatened to yield to the swift currents. 

The Tromley family joined the gathering 
throng of refugees who were being taken to 
the higher hills in the area. The rescue team 
left to save other families. These intrepid 
Wyandotte men continued in their heroic 
activities until darkness made further 
rescues impossible. 

The Tromleys watched from the hilltop 
as their cabin floated down the river. The 
terrifled family dog clung atop the roof, 
howling for assistance. Tromley had to be 
dissuaded from attempting a foolhardy 
rescue. With a heavy heart, he took last, 
sorrowful looks at his faithful pet and his 
home as both were swept out of sight. 


The sparse population and scattered 
development along the Mississippi River 
kept the Great Flood of 1844 from being a 
major killer and destroyer of property. A 
small levee breech today can run up much 
higher rates of killed and damaged property 
than the entire 1844 flood. 

The flow rate reveals how the 1844 flood 
was a monster compared to the recent flood. 
Estimated Mississippi River discharge 
during the Great Flood in St. Louis, Missouri, 
was 1.3 million cubic feet per second, 
compared with roughly 900,000 cubic feet 
per second in the winter of 2015-2016. 

The 1844 flood was still incredibly deadly. 
In late June and early July 1844, record-high 
water inundated several communities 
outlying St. Louis, including the almost total 
destruction of Kaskaskia, Illinois. Crops 
were destroyed, industries flooded and 
warehouses obliterated. Steamships offered 
aid, as they could easily navigate over areas 
that a few days earlier had been prairies, 
but were now great rivers spread to a width 
of as much as 15 miles. 


This photograph of a Mississippi River 
flood illustrates the isolation Louis 
Tromley must have felt during his ordeal. 

- COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS ADMINISTRATION - 

Once the water receded, the Wyandotte 
citizens rebuilt their obliterated community 
from nothing. The seething waters had been 
so powerful that rotting buffalo carcasses 
were stuck in treetops along the course of 
the rivers. Those saved from a rapid, violent 
death found themselves contending with 
another grim reaper — ^pestilence. 

The Trail of Tears suffered by the 
Wyandottes to reach this new home 
culminated with this soul-taking flood. By 
the fall of 1844, almost every member of the 
Wyandotte Nation suffered from chills, 
fevers and “bloody flux.” Roughly 100, or 
one out of every seven, members died. 

a 

Terry A. Del Bene is a former Bureau of Land 
Management archaeologist and the author of Donner 
Party Cookbook and the novel 'Dem Bon’z. 
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RENEGADE ROADS 


BY BY JOHNNY D. BOGGS 


Wyatt Earp: 

The Missing Years 

k tri-state adventure crisscrosses the desert in search of the iconic lawman's bonanzas and busts. 




After becoming wealthy in the goldfields of Alaska, Wyatt and Josie Earp moved to the 
latest mining bonanza in Tonapah, Nevada, where they operated Wyatt Earp's Northern 
Saloon, some believe the woman on horseback at left is Josie. 

- TRUE WEST ARCHIVES - 


E ver so brave, courageous and 
bold (isn’t that redundant?), 
I’ve let myself be talked into 
tracking down Wyatt Earp’s 
missing years. 

Face it. Wyatt Earp has been done to 
death. We know all about those Kansas and 
Arizona days. I’ve even spent time in San 
Diego, where Wyatt and his brother, Virgil, 
lived off and on between 1885 and 1890. 

Folks have studied his controversial 
decision in a San Francisco boxing match, 
and old Wyatt is buried in nearby Colma. 


Heck, I’ve even toured the Earp house 
in Pella, Iowa, where Wyatt grew up in 
the 1850s. 

So here I am, driving to Tonopah, 
Nevada, wishing that my editors had 
sent me to Nome, Alaska. 

The best place to begin is Carson 
City. Mainly because it’s cooler. Get 
your prep work done at Nevada State 
Museum, and maybe hit a casino to bet on 
some boxing. 

After all, that tilt in San Francisco wasn’t 
Wyatt Earp’s only trip ringside. 


In 1897, Wyatt and Bat Masterson came 
to Carson City, allegedly to work security, 
for the Gentleman Jim Corbett versus Bob 
Fitzsimmons fight. Back then, Nevada — 
which soon would become famous for 
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legalizing gambling, prostitution and 
quickie divorces — had legalized boxing. 
The “Fight of the Century” on March 17 
drew 6,000 spectators and even a filmmaker 
(Enchor Rector, one of Thomas Edison’s 
ex-partners, whose widescreen documen- 
tary — fragments of which survive — would 
earn an estimated $750,000 worldwide). 
Fitzsimmons, by the way, won with a 14th- 
round TKO. 

Eventually, you’ll have to sweat — but not 
in a boxing ring. 

Desert Rats 

In early 1902, Wyatt, not yet 54 years old, 
arrived from Alaska to thaw out in this 



bleak desert. He came to Tonopah, while 
Virgil settled in nearby Goldfield two years 
later. 

“Virgil was a desert rat,” said Virgil’s 
wife, Allie. “I was just a desert mouse.” 

That’s what you’ll find here today. Desert 
rats. No mice. A mouse couldn’t cut it here. 

The Tonopah Historic Mining Park 
preserves the history with original 
buildings, exhibits and more, and allows 
self-guided tours offering a glimpse at what 
life was like when Wyatt was maybe 
bellying up to his bar, which was run by 
friend A1 Martin. 

In Goldfield, roughly 26 miles south 
of Tonopah, Virgil set up shop as a bouncer 
at the National Club. 
The Tonopah Sun called 
Virgil “a mild looking 
individual.” 

The paper also called 
the Earps “the famous 
family of gunologists.” 
Gunologists? So why 
hasn’t that name become 
vogue? 


By 1903, Martin and Wyatt had moved the 
Northern Saloon to Goldfield, but their 
partnership ended in 1905, and the saloon, 
contents and all, were sold. The saloon’s 
bar likely made it to Rhyolite’s Monaco 
Saloon. 

Goldfield, which started as a tent city with 
20 hardy miners in 1902, had by 1907 become 
Nevada’s then-largest city (population 
20,000) and would produce more than $83 
million in gold between 1903 and 1940. 
Although much of the town was destroyed 
in a 1923 fire, it’s worth visiting, thanks to 
the Goldfield Historical Society, which 
preserves the town’s history. 

Unfortunately for Virgil, a pneumonia 
epidemic swept through Goldfield during 
the fall of 1905. Allie gave him a cigar, put 
a letter from his grandniece under his pillow, 
and held his hand until he died on October 
19. He was 61. 

On the way to Death Valley, head to the 
ghost town of Rhyolite. You won’t find the 
Monaco Saloon or Wyatt’s old bar — it had 
moved on by 1910 — but there are ruins of 
some walls and a few complete buildings. 


Carson City 


h 


Virgil Earp and his wife, Allie, 
were living and working in 
Goldfield, Nevada, when 
Wyatt and Josie left Tonapah 
to join them in the fast- 
growing boomtown to pursue 
their favorite pursuits: mining 
and gambling. 

- NEVADA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, ca 1906 - 


Historical Marker 

On May 7, 1995, the Billy Holcomb Chapter 
of the Ancient and Honorable Order of E 
Clampus Vitus put up a marker on the front of 
the post ofhce in Eaip, California It tells Wyatt’s 
story and notes that “...in later years, retired on 
income from Kern County Oil and the Happy 
Day gold mine camp in the nearby Whipple 

Mountains, [Wyatt] andhis wife Josephine spent 
their winters here for over two decades.” 



Rhyolite 


Death Valley 
National Park 


Nevada 


# Las Vegas 


Former lawmen Wyatt Earp 
and Bat Masterson were hired 
as security for one of the most 
publicized Roaring Nineties sporting events 
(left): the Bob Fitzimmons vs. Gentleman 
Jim Corbett boxing match in Carson City, 
Nevada, on March 17, 1897. 


- COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 
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Thirsty visitors to the ghost town of 
Ryholite won't find the ruins of the 
Monaco Saloon and Wyatt Earp's bar, but 
the train station stands as a symbol of the 
area's glorious mining past. 

- PHOTOS COURTESY TRAVELNEVADA - 

Tonapah's Historic Mining Park (right) 
and its adjacent cemetery are both well- 
worth walking through on a self-guided 
tour of the mining town. 


The Mojave Days 

In the spring of 
1905, Wyatt discovered what he thought 
would be productive mines along the 
Arizona-California border. Near Parker, 
Arizona, he set up his “Happy Day” mines. 

And you think Tonopah is rough country? 

Parker draws more snowbirds than 
Western history buffs, but the Colorado 
River Indian Tribes Museum and Library 


and Parker Area Historical Museum are both 
worth a look. 

Adventurous people can tool around the 
old mines and camps west of Parker near 
Earp, California, but this is for a hardy lot. 
These mines might not be remembered like 
Tombstone’s, but they did play an important 
part in old Wyatt’s legacy. 
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Most tourists go to Death Valley National 
Park to experience what, say, 126 degrees 
feels like. But history and mining buffs might 
come for borax. 

In 1 881 , Aaron and Rose Winters discov- 
ered borax north of Furnace Creek’s mouth, 
and the rush was on. Besides, Wyatt Earp 
was featured on TV’s Death Valley Days, 
which was sponsored by 20 Mule Team 
Borax. 

Death Valley National Park’s Borax 
Museum is the oldest structure in the park. 
First built around 1883, the office-bunk- 
house-lab and ore-checking station was 
moved to Furnace Creek in 1954. 



The Earp Brothers' boomtown luck ran out in Goldfield, when Virgil died a slow 
death from influenza in October 1905. Wyatt and Josie soon left the state's fastest- 
growing city of nearly 20,000 souls to pursue another rich strike. 


- TRUE WEST ARCHIVES - 



And we are small. For an ammunition company. But ammunition is our mark 
on the world. Our calling. We build our ammunition for all four branches of 
the military, for police, for sportsmen, and responsible citizens. We build it for 
the world. So we make it world-class. From the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
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A favorite city of Wyatt and Josie Earp, Los Angeles, a temperate urban center, 
drew them to return time and again after 1900. In December 1901, they stayed 
downtown in the Hollenback Hotel, fat with $80,000 in earnings from Alaska 
before heading for more riches in Nevada. 

- TRUE WEST ARCHIVES - 

^ 

LA Highway 


The Parker mining venture brought 
Wyatt to Los Angeles, where he met John 
H. Flood Jr. Wyatt wanted Flood, an 
engineer, to locate more mines in the 
Mojave. Flood took a strong liking to Wyatt 
and became his personal secretary — not 
that he ever got paid. 

Flood also decided to write Wyatt’s 
biography... only Flood was a lousy 
writer. How did Flood describe the 
Gunfight (That Was Not) at the O.K. 
Corral? “Crack! Crack! Crack! Crack! 
Crack! . . . Crack! Crack! Crack! . . . Smoke! 
Smoke! Smoke! ...” 

Yes, but Flood’s manuscript would help 
Wyatt connect with William S. Hart, the 
legendary star of Hollywood Westerns 
(his Hell’s Hinges and Tumbleweeds are 
among Silent Era’s great 
Westerns). Wyatt often 
hung out with Hart and 
Tom Mix while Hart 
tried to get the Flood 
manuscript published, 
but publishers weren’t 
interested. Yet. 

After Hart’s retire- 
ment from acting, he 
commissioned a mansion 
built outside of Newhall. 

Today, it’s the William S. 

Hart Park and Museum 


and definitely worthy of a visit. The home, 
open for guided tours only, showcases an 
amazing collection of artwork by masters 
such as Charles M. Russell and Frederic 
Remington. The museum also has a fasci- 
nating collection of Hart’s mementos and 
Indian artifacts. 

So Wyatt and Josie spent their summers 
in Los Angeles, hobnobbing with the 
Hollywood set — and gambling, of course. 
When the desert cooled off a bit, they would 
head east into the Mojave to prospect 
along the Colorado River: Parker, 
Vanderbilt, Oatman, Goldroad, Chloride, 
Searchlight, White Hills, Vidal. Wyatt might 
have even hit Needles to gamble with sol- 
diers — likely the only reason anyone would 
ever stop in Needles. In 1930, after Wyatt’s 
death, a post office was established near 
one of his mining camps, 
and the town (loosely 
speaking) was named 
Earp, California. 

This rare photo of 
Wyatt and Josie, the 
inseparable couple who 
wandered the Mojave 
Desert, shows them at 
a mining camp near 
Vidal, California, where 
they stayed on and off 
between 1901 and his 
death in 1929. 

- TRUE WEST ARCHIVES - 
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Side Roads 



In 1926, book publishers 
began taking much more 
interest in Western legends 
because of Walter Noble Burns’s 
best-selling The Saga of Billy 
the Kid. 

Bums wanted to tackle Wyatt’s story, but 
stubborn, loyal Wyatt still pinned his hopes 
on Flood. Burns wrote a book anyway, and 
his Tombstone: An Iliad of the Southwest 
became another best-seller. 


Silent film star William 5. 

Hart (inset), who enjoyed a 
friendship with Wyatt and Josie 
Earp in the 1920s, built an art- 
filled hacienda in Newhall, 
California, that is today a 
popular county park and 
museum. 


Melody Ranch 
Singing Again 


Wyatt’s story would reach best-seller 
status when Stuart Lake’s Wyatt Earp: 
Frontier Marshal hit the shelves in 1931, 
but the old lawman wouldn’t live to see it. 

On January 13, 1929, he folded his last 
hand, dying in his rented bungalow in 
downtown Los Angeles at 8:05 a.m. at age 
80. His last words: “Suppose . . . suppose ...” 

□ 

Johnny D. Boggs has avoided tackling an O.K. Corral 
novel to keep Earpophiles off his back. 




You might have questioned the sanity of 
anyone buying Gene Autry’s Melody Ranch 
in Newhall, California, in the 1990s. Buy a 
Western town set that had been destroyed 
by fire in 1962? When Western movies 
weren’t Star Wars? 

But. ..“Gene Autry thought it was a good 
idea,” says Renaud Veluzat, one of the 
popular movie set’s owners. “He said if you 
build the town they’ll do more Westerns.” 

It has turned out well for Veluzat and his 
brother, Andre. The rebuilt set has become 
a hot property for filmmakers-so much so 
that the Santa Clarita Cowboy Festival had 
to move to Old Town Newhall. But that’s 
show business. 

Once home to productions like The Life 
and Legend of Wyatt Earp, Melody Ranch 
was just one of many Western sets around 
Hollywood. But those sets were soon 
torn down. 

“So we ended up with just about the only 
Western town around,” Renaud says. It has 
brought in HBO's Deadwood and the Oscar- 
winning Django Unchained. So it’s often 
lights, camera, action-not just VIP group 
tours and events-at Melody Ranch. 


Before Wyatt Earp died on 
January 13, 1929, his biographer Stuart 
Lake had begun writing Wyatt Earp: 
Frontier Marshal. 

- TRUE WEST ARCHIVES - 



Nevada State Museum, Carson City, Nevada 


PLACES TO VISIT, 
CELEBRATIONS 8 EVENTS 

Central Nevada Museum, Tonopah, /VI/; Autry 
Museum of the West, Los Angeles, CA; Santa Clarita Cowboy 
Festival, Old Town Newhall, CA; April 20-24; Nevada State 
Fair, Mills Park, Carson City, /VI/, June 9-12. 



Mizpah Hotel, Tonapah, Nevada 

GOOD EATS G SLEEPS 

GOOD GRUB: Duke's Steakhouse, Carson City, /VI/: El 
Marques Restaurant, Tonopah, /VI/; Gema's Wagon Wheel 
Cafe, Beatty, /VI/; Wolf Creek Restaurant and Brewing 
Company, Santa Clarita, CA. 

GOOD LODGING: Mizpah Hotel, Tonopah, NV] The Ranch 
at Furnace Creek, Death Valley National Park, CA; Best 
Western Parker Inn, Parker, AT; The Historic Mayfair 
Hotel, Los Angeles, CA. 

GOOD BOOKS 

The Illustrated Life 6 Times of Wyatt Earp by Bob Boze 
Bell; American Mythmaker: Walter Noble Burns and 
the Leyends of Billy the Kid, Wyatt Earp, and Joaquin 
Murrieta by Mark J. Dworkin; William S. Hart: Projectiny 
the American M/esf by Ronald L. Davis; Who Rides With 
Wyatt Henry. 

GOOD FILMS 8 TV 

City of Bad Men (20th Century-Fox, 1953); The Life and 
Leyend of Wyatt Earp (ABC, 1955-1961); M/ar/oc/r (20th 
Century-Fox, 1959); Sunset (Tristar, 1988); Wyatt Earp: 
Return to Tombstone (CBS, 1994). 




FRONTIER FARE 





BY SHERRY MONAHAN 


Dining on 
the Iron Horse 

h luxury enjoyed by busy and overworked Americans. 


This 1899 photo of a dining car on the new "Chicago Great Western Limited" 
presents a view of the luxury dining some frontier railroad passengers enjoyed. 

- COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 
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Visit the 

Buffalo Soldiers 
National Museum 

3816 Caroline • Houston, TX 77004 

Hours of Operation: 

Monday thru Friday 10:00 am until 5:00 pm 
Saturdays 10:00 am until 4:00 pm 
Closed on Sunday 
713.942.8920 

BuffaloSoldierMuseum.com 
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WYLIE AND THE WILD WEST 

WITH MANY MORE POETS AND MUSICIANS 


DurangoCowboyPoetryGathering.org 
Information: 970-749-2995 


H opeful pioneers boarded trains 
bound for the frontier, but 
found little pleasure other than 
a basic seat. If a passenger lowered a 
window for some fresh air, embers and 
soot from the engine drifted 
in. Neither air conditioning 
nor heat was available. 

Without even these 
leanest of luxuries, most 
passengers also did not 
dine on the train, despite 
the fact that George 
Pullman had invented 
dining cars in the late 
1860s. Expensive to build, 
they were not installed on 
all routes. Passengers usually had to get 
off the train and eat at dining stations that 
offered less-than-palatable fare. If a train 
did offer a dining car, passengers found 
an eight-to- 10-person crew of cooks, wait 
staff and a steward at their service. 

One railroad — the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy — advertised itself as the guide 
to the gold fields of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah and Arizona. The railroad offered 
75-cent meals in elegant dining cars. 


The journey onboard these trains heading 
west was indeed an event. Charles Nordhoff, 
a Prussian immigrant, described his luxury 
rail travel in the 1870s: “...your dinner is sure 
to be abundant, very tolerably cooked, and 
not hurried; as you are pretty 
certain to make acquain- 
tances on the car; and as the 
country through which you 
pass is strange, and abounds 
in curious and interesting 
sights, and the air is fresh 
and exhilarating — ^you soon 
fall into the ways of the 
voyage, and if you are a tired 
businessman, or a wearied 
housekeeper, your careless 
ease will be such a rest as certainly most 
busy and overworked Americans know how 
to enjoy.” 

He also described the dining car of his 
train “...as neat, as nicely fitted, as trim and 
cleanly, as though Delmonico [American 
restaurateur Lorenzo Delmonico] had 
furnished it; and though the kitchen may 
be in the forward end of the car, so perfect 
is the ventilation that there is not even the 
faintest odor of cooking. 


“...your choice in 
the wilderness, 
eating at the rate 
of twenty-two 
miles per hour....’’ 
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“You sit at little tables which comfort- 
ably accommodate four persons; you 
order your breakfast, dinner, or supper 
from a bill of fare which... contains a quite 
surprising number of dishes, and you 
eat, from snowwhite linen and neat 
dishes admirably cooked food, and pay 
a moderate price. It is now the custom to 
charge a dollar per meal on these cars; 
and as the cooking is admirable, the 
service excellent, and the food various 
and abundant, this is not too much. You 
may have your choice in the wilderness, 
eating at the rate of twenty-two miles per 
hour — of buffalo, elk, antelope, beefsteak, 
mutton-chops, grouse....” 

In 1892, savvy businessman Fred 
Harvey expanded a partnership with the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway 
to include dining cars. “Meals by Fred 
Harvey” became a slogan that helped 
build the Santa Fe’s reputation as one of 
America’s great railroads. The luxury 
menu items included oysters, stuffed 
turkey, beef au jus, salmi of duck, sweet 
potatoes, baked veal pie, lobster salad, 
French slaw, mince pies, ice cream, 
French coffee and a variety of cheeses — 
all for about $1 each. Dining evolved as 
much as the Western landscape itself did. 

Imagine dining on a rail car headed 
for the frontier when you make the 1883 
recipe for lobster salad, a tasty, 19th- 
century dish. 


Sherry Monahan has penned The Cowboy’s 
Cookbook, Mrs. Earp: Wives & Lovers of the Earp 
Brothers-, California Vines, Wines & Pioneers; Taste 
of Tombstone and The Wicked West. She has appeared 
on Fox News, History Channel and AHC. 


lobster salad 

2 cups lobster, cooked and chopped fine 
^ tsp. freshly ground pepper 
tsp. mustard 
y tsp. salt 
y cup mayonnaise 
y cup lettuce, shredded 
Lettuce leaves for plating 
Bread slices 


Place all the ingredients in a bowl an 
combine well. Serve on a bed of lettuc 
with toast points. To make toast points 

toast slices of bread and cut into triangles 

Recipe adapted from 1883's Colorado Cookbook 



Discover A Dozen Vacations in One Destination^'^ 
GET Your Free Travel planner • 866.631.7009 • www.durango.org 



DENVER’S OLDEST 
RESTAURANT 


Serving up Steaks, Buffalo, 
Ribs & The Old West 

Lunch - Mon-Fri from 11 am 
Supper “ Daily from 5:30 p.m. 

Reservations are advised 

303 - 534-9505 

www.buckhorn.com 

10th Avenue & Osage, 5 blocks West of Santa Fe Dr. 
FREE LIGHTED PARKING 
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“But death was not 
supposed to eome like 
this, he told himself 
again.” 


A Blood 
Red Snn 

James Lee Burke's masterpiece of bloodshed and 
mysticism, an Old West spy thriller, the fantastic 
and mysterious lives of entertaining women, 
and two views of the Sioux and Zulu wars. 


Grand Master mystery novelist James Lee Burke is known 
best for his popular Dave Robicheaux series (20, to date), but 
the Houston, Texas, native also has written seven standalone 
novels, two short-story collections, and three “Holland Family” 
series books, tracing the lives and generations of Texas Ranger 
Hackberry Holland, the elder; and grandson Hackberry 
Holland; grandson Weldon Holland; and nephew Billy Bob 
Holland. Burke’s fifth entry in the Hackberry Holland series 
is House of the Rising Sun (Simon and Schuster $27.99), a 
multi-generational Western that could be considered a 
standalone novel, comparable to Philipp Meyer’s The Son, Cormac McCarthy’s 
Blood Meridian and Max Evans’ Bluefeather Fellini. 

Burke, who has spent the majority of his life living and writing about the 
Texas-Louisiana Gulf Coast region, has created a Western novel that echoes 
the violent and jarring themes of the West’s transformation from the 19th 
century to the 20th century. Readers will recognize the hero’s struggles to live, 
adapt and survive in the new modem West — similar to the characters’ stmggles 
in Larry McMurtry’s and Loren Estleman’s recent books. The Last Kind Words 
Saloon and The Long High Noon, respectively. And, similar to McMurty and 
Estleman’s latest Westerns, House of the Rising Sun is a vehicle for the author 
to expound on the questions of life, mortality, sin and family legacy through 
the voice of his philosophical hero, former Texas Ranger Hackberry Holland. 
“A great weariness seemed to seep through his body, not unlike a pernicious 
opiate that told him it was time to rest and not quarrel with his fate. But death 
was not supposed to come like this, he told himself again.” 
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James Lee Burke's House of the Rising 
Sun is set a century ago in Texas, when 
corruption ran rampant in the red-light 
district of San Antonio, and the border 
was bloody on both sides of the Rio 
Grande during the Mexican Revolution. 


- COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 


As a literary novel, comparable to 
Philipp Meyer’s The Son, Burke's House 
of the Rising Sun is poetic in its prose, with 
the Texas-Mexico borderlands and Hill 
Country key characters of the novel. Like 
Meyer’s use of the Comanche language in his 
Texas epic, Burke’s use of untranslated 
Spanish and Texas/Southem dialect brings 
voice to the bilingual multi-culturalism of the 
Lone Star State. The violence that pervades 
the actions of the novel’s hero, Hackberry, 
and the lives of his family members with his 
antagonists’ sadism are reminiscent of the 
cast of characters in Cormac McCarthy’s 
bloody, violent Texas borderland novels. 
Hackberry, introduced previously in a Burke 
short story title “Hack,” is also reminiscent 
of Elmore Leonard’s novel and short story 
character Raylan Givens. Hack is a conflicted 
man of honor and violence, who lives his life 
on the razor-thin strand of barbwire between 
the law and criminal behavior. 

If mercurial film director Sam 
Peckinpah were alive today, he 
would clearly identify with 
Hackberry Holland’s conflicted 
morals and place in the West’s 
transition to modernity in the 
earliest decades of the 20th 
century. Readers of Max Evans’ 
Bluefeather Fellini, Craig 


Johnston’s “Longmire” series and literary 
classics such as Homer’s Odyssey and 
Thomas Malory’s Le Morte d' Arthur will 
also recognize and appreciate Burke’s 
allusions to mysticism and faith (especially 
the influence of Roman Catholicism on 
everyday life in the Borderlands) in the midst 
of life and death, good and evil, and love 
and war. 

House of the Rising Sun is one of Burke’s 
finest novels, a literary masterpiece that 
bridges the author’s place in Borderland 
literature and Western mysteries. Readers 
will want to know more about the destiny 
and fate of his conflicted hero Hackberry 
Holland, whose duality of mystic-Lone Star 
philosopher and violent, the-ends-justify- 
the-means officer of the law should lead to 
a highly anticipated sequel to 
House of the Rising Sun. 

— Stuart Rosebrook 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CLOAK AND DAGGER 

In the decades following the 
War between the States, there 
are old wounds yet to be healed 
between the North and the 




In January I took my ig-year-old son, Job, 
to see director Alejandro G. Ifiarritu's The 
Revenant, an inspiring evening that was 
reminiscent of a cinema experience I had 
30 years ago with my father, Jeb, when we 
smJeremiahJohnson on re-release. 

The Revenant is based in part on Michael 
Punke's novel of the same name. Inarritu 
co-wrote the script with Mark L. Smith. 

The result is a mystical movie, a Western 
that challenges all of the senses. Akin to 
the brilliant Joe Wizan/Sydney Pollock 
production/direction of Jeremiah 
Johnson, the lighting in The Revenant 
has not been seen in a Western since 
Robert Altman's McCabe and Mrs. Miller, 
while the spectacular wide-angle views 
are akin to David Lean's Lawrence of 
Arabia and John Ford's She Wore a Yellow 
Ribbon. Ifiarritu's collaboration with 
cinematographer Emmanuel Lubezki is 
masterful, with an eye for the sensual 
nature of life and death, and the magical 
essence of light and nature. 

Whether The Revenant swept the Academy 
Awards or not, the film provides both hope 
and inspiration for the future of Western 
cinema; it should also inspire readers to 
seek out Punke's novel, as well as three 
classics that have stood the test of time: 
Win Blevins' Give Your Heart to the Hawks, 
A.B. Guthrie's The Big Sky and Frederick 
Manfred's lord Grizzly. 

- Stuart Rosebrook 







Author and screenwriter Lee Martin's 
latest novel, The Grant Conspiracy, is an 
Old West mystery that places President 
Ulysses 5. Grant in the crosshairs of an 
ex-Confederate's sights in Colorado's 
lawless Rocky Mountain mining camps 
ofthe 1880s. 

- PHOTOS COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 


South. Young cock- 
sure lawyer, Matt 
Tyler has been requested 
for a special appointment to a successful 
law firm in Colorado. With rumors of an 
assassination attempt on former president 
General U.S. Grant, Tyler suspects the firm 
intends to use him to lure Grant to town and 
hopes he can save the General from a 
Confederate bullet yet again. Lee Martin’s 
The Grant Conspiracy: The Wake of the 


Civil War (CreateSpace, $16.45) plays out 
like a game of checkers with bodies 
piling up and the surviving 
characters vying for the final 
position. 

— Eric H. Heisner, author of 
West to Bravo 

DANCE HALL QUEENS AND 
BROADWAY BEAUTIES 

Entertaining Women— Actresses, 
Dancers, and Singers in the Old West 


by Chris Enss (TwoDot, $16.95) is a 
wonderful book that documents the 
struggles of strong, independent 
women of the 1800s. Beautifully orga- 
nized and researched, the book invites 
readers into the world of women who 
defied the odds and broke 
the mold for future genera- 
tions. Raised in a male- 
dominated society, they 
endured jealous husbands, 
scandalous divorce trials 
and shattered reputations 
to live their dream. 

From wearing men’s 
trousers on stage, engaging 
in lesbian relationships. 
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In Entertaining Women, author Chris Enss' 
chapter on Poland's greatest actress, 
Helena Modjeska, reminds readers of the 
international nature of theater, and that 
Europe's greatest actors and actresses 
were drawn to the opportunity to be 
superstars during the infancy of American 
theatrical history. 

- COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 




entertaining inmates in San Quentin 
Prison, to hunting bear and even sleeping 
in a coffin every night to prepare for 
“the final sleep,” the women’s lives 
are highlighted beautifully by author 
Chris Enss. 

— Tracy Beach, author of My Life as 
a Whore: The Biography of Madam Laura 
Evans (1871-1953) 


THE 

BROTHERHOOD 
OF EMPIRICAL 
FAILURE 


In 1876, Custer’s 
Seventh Calvary was 
defeated by the Lakota 
and Cheyenne tribes at 
the Little Big Horn; 
three years later, two 
British columns were 
virtually annihilated at 
Isandlwana, South Africa. Ever since. 


James Gump's The Dust Rose Like 
Smoke and Paul Williams' Custer 
and the Sioux, Durnford and the 
Zulus provide insightful similarities 
between the defeats of Lt. Col. 
George Armstrong Custer (above) 
and British Lt. Col. Anthony Durford. 
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riEN Guns 
From Toas 


A masterful storyteller 


'Richards writes with the 
flavor of the real West." 

— EInner Kelton 


As brashly entertaining 
as they come!" 

— The New York Times 


— Publishers Weekly 




oni SALE NOW! 


ensingtonBooks.com 
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The Dalles Area Chamber of Commeree 

VIS1TTHEDALLES.COM 


800-255-3385 1 HG08GE0US 1 D ® Q M 



TEXAS GUN GOEEEGTOHS ASSOCIATION 
cordially invites you to join us at our 


ANNUAL SPRINO 
MEMBERS SHOW 


April 22-24, 2016 

at A & S Antique Auctions 
900 East Loop 340 
Waco Texas 76716 

ALL ARE WELCOME. 
BUY, SELL, TRADE! 

Com slum tfu Hew Waeo ^x^criencef 

Contact: Crockett Keller, Show Chairman 
325-347-0055 or 210-323-9519 
kellerstore@msn.com 

www.tgca.org 



Tiffany Schofidd grew up watching Westerns with 
her grandfather (but agonized over the frail, clumsy 
women portrayed), and enjoyed horseback riding with 
her neighborhood friend in a rural part of Maine. The 
Maine native didn’t realize a deep love for the Old West 
was quickly developing. 

Schofi dd started at Thorndike Press in 1999. In 
2002, she was shifted to Five Star Publishing’s fi ist 
edition, standard print imprint division. She immersed 
herself in the Old West genre. The classics fueled 
her crusade to reinvigorate Five Star’s Western book 
list and seek exciting stories featuring strong female 
protagonists. Under Schofield’s leadership Five Star has earned the WWA Lariat Award 
(2013) and True Wests Best Western History Book Publisher (2015). 

To understand the true spunk and tenacity of the women who helped settle the West, 
Schofield highly recommends these five classic Western novels for your library: 



O Little House On The Prairie (Laura Ingalls 
Wilder, Harper Collins): Okay, it’s not a 
traditional cowboy story, but I think it’s still 
one of the most enduring frontier tales in 
American literature. This series pulled me in 
as a young reader with the plight and tenacity 
of frontier settlers along with the importance 
of community bonds. This infallibly enjoyable 
series depicts the depth of hope and strong 
spirit pivotal to mankind’s survival in any 
generation. 

O True Grit (Charles Portis, Simon 
& Schuster): One of my all-time favorite 
stories that features the eccentric, cool and 
unflinching fourteen-year-old Mattie Ross. 
In a period typically dominated by men, 
she takes the bull by the horns and hires 
the meanest available U.S. Marshal, Rooster 
Cogburn, to hunt down the coward that shot 
her father, Tom Chaney. Mattie encompasses 
the “true grit” we should all aspire to. 

0 0 Pioneers! (Willa Cather, Doubleday): 
This sweeping saga of family, love and loss 
illuminates the stark beauty of frontier Nebraska 
and the pioneering immigrants it shaped. When 


Alexandra’s father dies young, fatigued by his 
failing attempts at agriculture, she inherits 
the farm and her brothers to look after. 
Against all odds for a woman in her time, 
she embraces the challenge of saving and 
reviving their farm. 

O Mattie (Judy Alter, Doubleday): It’s no 
surprise this enjoyable novel was selected as 
a WWA Spur Award-winner in 1 988. Inspired 
by, but not based on, the first female doctor 
in Nebraska, this fictionalized account offers 
an elderly Mattie recounting her travails and 
struggles to prove herself worthy as a doctor 
on the Nebraska frontier at the turn of the 
20th century. 

© Ride the Wind (Lucia St. Clair Robson, 
Ballantine): The true test of courage for 
a woman in America’s early frontier was 
to embrace her situation, no matter how 
grim, and turn it into something better. This 
novel is an engrossing look into the life of 
Cynthia Ann Parker, a girl who was taken by 
Comanches at the age of nine and not only 
survived, but thrived. 
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historians on several continents have 
noted the uncanny and eerie similarities 
between the two battles. 

The first book on the subject, The Dust 
Rose Like Smoke: The Subjugation of the 
Zulu and the Sioux, 2nd ed. (University 
of Nebraska Press, $25) by James 0. Gump, 
a professor of history at the University of 
San Diego, was published in 1994; the new 
edition expands and elaborates on several 
aspects of both campaigns and is enlivened 
by superb sketches and drawings from the 
period as well as newspaper and magazine 
headlines and illustrations. 



Pistes and the Sioox, 
Durnfosd and to Zulus 



Custer and the Sioux, Dunford and 
the Zulus: Parallels in the American 
and British Defeats at the Little 
Bighorn (1876) and Isandlwana 
(1879) (McFarland Press, $39.95), written 
by Paul Williams, a native Australian and 
a TV and film producer, includes brilliantly 
reproduced photographs of soldiers from 
all the contending armies. The numerous 
maps in both books are models of clarity 
and precision. 

Of the two, Gump’s book is more 
focused on the big picture, particularly 
the similarities between the Sioux and 
Zulu experiences (in civil war, partition 
and eventual national disintegration). 
Williams spends more time on the specifics 
of the two battles, the similarities in 
terrain, in tactics that both the U.S. cavalry 
and British infantry disastrously employed, 
and even odd coincidences such as both 
the American and British rifies jamming 
when they overheated in combat. 

Fans of American Western history and 
comparative history will want both of 
these volumes. 

— Allen Barra, author of Inventing 
Wyatt Earp: His life and Many Legends 
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The Lonesome 
Dove Trail 

Take an epic journey with Gus and Call in Texas at celebration events this year. 



More than a decade — and five Oscars (for 
1983’s Terms of Endearment) — later, 
McMurtiy bought back his script from the 
studio, expanded the story into a novel and, 
this time, all of the stars aligned properly. 
Motown Productions was best known for 
shows with a black music core, like 1975’s 
Mahogany and 1978’s The Wiz, but production 
head Suzanne De Passe read the pre- 
publication (and pre-Pulitzer) galleys and 
amazed everyone by purchasing the rights. 

She hired Texas-centric writer and 
director William Wittliff, who had made 
three Westerns with Willie Nelson, 1980’s 
Honeysuckle Rose, 1982’s Barbarosa and 


1986’s Red Headed 
Stranger, to adapt the 
novel into a miniseries. 
Sydney-born Australian 
Simon Wincer, who had 
shown a penchant for 
frontier-based movies 
and would become a 
Westerns specialist — 
witness the excellent 
1990 Western Quigley 
Down Under — was signed to direct. A rich 
supporting cast was bolstered by the leads, 
Robert Duvall and Tommy Lee Jones. 

Today, Lonesome Dove is widely 
recognized as the best Western ever made 
for television. Many count it among the 
half-dozen best Westerns of any medium. 
While Lonesome Dove never played on the 
big screen, its astonishing ratings and video 
sales revitalized Westerns. Without this 
miniseries, would we have had 1990’s 
Dances With Wolves, 1992’s Unforgiven 
and 1993’s Tombstone? 

Lonesome Dove was a high-water mark 
in the careers of most of the folks involved. 


M aking the film should have 
been easy. Movies from 
Larry McMurtry’s novels — 
1963’s//i6d and 1971’s The 
Last Picture Show — had already earned five 
Oscars when, in 1972, The Last Picture Show 
Director Peter Bogdanovich tried to package 
McMurtry’s new Western screenplay. The 
story of retired Texas Rangers on a cattle 
drive was then titled Streets of Laredo (a 
title McMurtry would reuse). They had 
signed James Stewart as Gus and Henry 
Fonda as Jake Spoon. But when John Wayne 
turned down the part of Woodrow Call, the 
deal fell through. 


Tommy Lee Jones and 
Robert Duvall (from 
left) are among the cast 
and crew reunited on 
March 31 at a sold-out 
event in Fort Worth. The 
reunion has inspired 
numerous events across 
Texas that pay tribute 
to Lonesome Dove. 

- COURTESY WITTLIFF COLLECTIONS, 
TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY - 
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Ricky Schroder was just coming off five 
seasons on the sitcom Silver Spoons 
when he landed the role of Newt, the 
illegitimate son of Tommy Lee Jones’s 
character, Call. 

“Lonesome Dove 
appealed to women and 
men in equal measure, 
and that is why it stood 

the test of time.” 


“I was 17, and I turned 18 making 
Lonesome Dove" Schroder says. “Newt 
was a career-changing role. It helped me 
grow from a teenaged — heartthrob was 
your word — ^into part of an iconic Western 
piece of history. It helped me immensely. 
It is, in my opinion, one of the best five 
Westerns ever made.” 

Why has Lonesome Dove lasted? De 
Passe gave the reason when she spoke at 
Rob Word’s luncheon marking Lonesome 
Dove’s 25th anniversary: “I was always 
fighting the guys, Simon Wincer and 
[Producer] Dyson Lovell, saying you can’t 
take out the two little pigs following the 
wagon, you can’t take out Clara begging 
Gus to stay, because that was the romance 
of the piece. And if I was anything, I was 
the romance cop when it came to editing. 
Lonesome Dove appealed to women and 
men in equal measure, and that is why it 
stood the test of time.” 

To celebrate the novel and the film, a 
series of events will take place from 
January through July, in eight institutions 
in and around Fort Worth, Texas, under 
the title “Lonesome Dove Reunion and 
Trail.” The centerpiece will be a reunion 
of cast and crew, on Thursday, March 
31, at the River Ranch in the Fort Worth 
Stockyards. Actors expected to join the 
celebration include Duvall, Jones, Diane 
Lane, Anjelica Huston, Schroder and 
Glenne Headly. From behind the camera, 
de Passe, Wittliff, Wincer and many 
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TEXAS 

RANGERS 

HERITAGE 

CENTER 




COURAGE - DETERMINATION - DEDICATION - RESPECT - INTEGRITY 
The Ranger Ring of Honor, a 30' diameter badge 
memorial, dedicated to honor those TEXAS 
RANGERS who made the ultimate sacrifice 
providing safety and protection to the people of 
Texas. 


The Texas Rangers Heritage Center is nestled 
between Fort Martin Scott and Baron's Creek 

on East Main Street in Fredericksburg, Texas. The 
Texas Rangers Heritage Center is dedicated to the 
preservation of Texas Ranger history for the 
education of our youth. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

TEXAS RANGERS HERITAGE CENTER 

Open from 9 AM to 5PM, Thu-Mon. 


1618 E. Main St. Fredericsburg, TX 78624 
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more. The reunion is a benefit for the 
Wittliff Collections, located at Texas 
State University and devoted to 
collecting, preserving and sharing the 
creative legacy of the Southwest 
through literature, photography, film 
and music. 

Cast and crew panel discussions will 
take place at Texas Christian University 
and the Amon Carter Museum of 
American Art. 

The Fort Worth Library will host a 
symposium about the history of the 
cattle trails, titled “Vaqueros, Cowboys 
and Cowgirls: Texas Cattle Trails to 
the World.” 

At the Cattle Raisers Museum, 
inside the Fort Worth Museum of 


Science and Industry, “Photographs 
From Lonesome Dove"' will include many 
of the stunning images Wittliff took during 
the shoot. 

The Sid Richardson Museum will feature 
''Lonesome Dove: The Art of Story.” 
Paintings and bronzes by Frederic 
Remington and Charles Russell will be 
juxtaposed with the production art of 
Lonesome Dove. 

The National Cowgirl Museum and Hall 
of Fame will present “Bullets and Bustles: 
Costumes of Lonesome Dove, ” along with 
props and sketches from the miniseries. 

A selection of costumes, props and 
photographs will make up "Lonesome Dove: 
Highlights of the Wittliff Collections” at the 
Old Jail Center in Albany. 


Van Broughton Ramsey had some assistance in designing the costume for 
Gus McCrae; Robert Duvall insisted on a cowboy hat to his liking instead of the 
sombrero originally chosen for the character. The Lonesome Dove costumes 
are on display at the National Cowgirl Museum and Hall of Fame. 

- COURTESY WITTLIFF COLLECTIONS, TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY - 
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Presented l>j. Judy Shafer 
with ihc Bhick Swamp Bandus 
Mourned Shooters 
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^ Meet 'n Greets ★ Q&A Panels ★ Dinner with the Stars ★ 3-Day Shooting Competition ^ 
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You may not have heard much about 
Jane Got a Gun in a year that has 
seen some exciting Western movie 
releases, but this Natalie Portman 
vehicle is worth watching. 

- COURTESY WEINSTEIN COMPANY - 


Most important, on March 28 and 
March 29, the Lonesome Dove 
miniseries will be presented as it 
should be, but as few have ever seen 
it: on a big screen, under the stars in 
Sundance Square. 

FILM REVIEW 

Jane Got a Gun 

Jane Got a Gun is the movie too tough 
to die. Natalie Portman stars as a woman 
forced to protect her gut-shot hubby from 
a vengeful gang, aided by her former fiance. 
Jane Got a Gun lost its first director on day 
one, then a succession of big-name stars 


and, on the eve of release, its original 
producer and distributor went bankrupt. 
Yet the film is a triumph, packed with strong 
performances, explosive action and fresh 
takes on clicked situations. This winter, the 
Weinstein Company has directed most of 
its efforts toward promoting Quentin 


Tarantino’s The Hateful Eight, but the studio 
has a gem in this little-Westem-that-could, 
a sobering tale worth seeing. „ 

Visit L(m£soimDoveRmni(m.com for schedule of events. 
Henry C. Parke is a screenwriter based in Los Angeles, 
California, who blogs about Western movies, TV, radio and 
print news: HmrysWestemRou7idup.Blogspot.com 




New Saloon Book! 


A companion edition of the , highly 

acclaimed “Saloom, Bars, and Cigar Stores’ 
containing hundereds of never bjbre published 
Pm-ProhibitUm photographs. This edition will be a 
collectable for any fan of Americana! Don’t miss out! 


Over 200 duotone photographs 
including over 100 pictures of 
coin operated gambling machines, 
back bars, fixtures and taxidermy 


J 1 - » 

1ST 7|ftt ' 1, 


Order directly from the author at our website: 

historicalsaloonphotographs.com 

Roger E. Kislingbury email: waldovan@sbcglobal.net 
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Adoption 

opportunities 


UNTOUCHED. 


OR 

GENTLED 



There is a wild horse or burro for you. 


April 15-16 

Lufkin, TX 

April 19-May 3 

Internet Adoption 

April 22-23 Trained Animals 

Queen Creek, AZ 

April 29-30 

Knoxville, TN 

April 29-30 

Springfield, OH 

May 6-7 Trained Animals 

Jacksonville, FL 



May 6-7 

Artesia, NM’ 

May 7 

Ewing, IL 

May 20-21 Trained Animals 

Riverton, WY 

May 20-21 

Cassopolis, Ml 

June 11 Trained Animals 

Carson City, NV 

June 17-18 

Fort Smith, AR 

June 18-19 Trained Animals 

Reno, NV 



Gentled horses are available 
across the United States through TIE 
Adopt a halter-trained mustang 
or burro for $125. 


Approved TIP trainers can earn $500-$800 for gentling a mustang or burro and finding an adopter. 
Contact the Mustang Heritage Foundation at 512.869.3225 or visit mustangheritagefoundation.org 
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Western 
byways and 
highways ^ 
lead travelers to ^ 
discover the region's ’ 
rich heritage. 


A summer storm cloud builds shove 
buffalo on the Bad River Ranch near 
Fort Pierre. South Dakota, 


4b 




through Montana. North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. Along the way our authors discovered great 
museums, restaurants, hotels, parks, historic sites and 
dramatic stories about the men and women who lived 
and died exploring, settling, building and fighting for 
the right to five in the West. True West s editors hope 
that these stories inspire readers to make their own 
pilgrimages to the Western United States and discover, 
firsthand^ legendary tales along the backroads and 


he history of the American West is 
a pantheon of legendary explorers, 
courageous Indian leaders, brave 
cowboys, stalwart settlers and hardy 
homesteaders. In 2016, True West’s 


editors asked its iraveJ writers to seek out the great blue highways of the West, 


stories of the Old West along the highways and 


byways of five Western states: Arizona, Montana, 


Sti/ait Rosebrook 


Nebraska, New Mexico and Texas, and a regional tour 
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By Melody Groves 


Arizona’s Cowboys and Cattle 

Discover four centuries of ranching heritage across the valleys 
and sky islands of Southern Arizona. 





In 1884, Col. William 
C. Greene established 


his OR ranch in the 
southeastern end of 


the San Pedro River 


VaJl£jj,.^n d i n 1904 
he purchased the 
San Rafael Ranch - 
expanding his Hereford 
cattle operations to ^ 
600,000 acres on both . ~ 
. sides of the border!' ' 

V ^ - BEQUEST OF MARY ALICE PETTIS 
-ERWIN E. SMITH COLLECTION OF THE 
' V ‘ LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, AMON CARTER 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART, FORT 
WORTH, TEXAS, © ERWIN E. SMITH 
f r FniiMnATinM ir qr n^R rJftis 


T he Spanish and Mexicans were 
ranching in Southern Arizona 
centuries before intrepid Pete 
Kitchen, and wife, Rosa, herded Mexican 
cattle four miles north of the border to 
present-day Nogales in 1862. They set down 
roots and defied marauding Apaches and 
outlaws with Kitchen’s expert marksman- 
ship. He may have been one of the first 
successful American ranchers, but definitely 
not the last. 

When Kitchen settled near Nogales, he 
discovered what the territory’s southern 


neighbors had discovered many decades 
before: Southern Arizona’s beautiful 
grasslands and rivers. Nineteenth-century 
writer J. Ross Browne commented in 1864: 
“It [Santa Cruz Valley] consists of rich 
bottomlands and rolling hills, extending 
six leagues up and down the Santa Cruz 
River... embracing excellent pasturage 
and rich arable lands on both sides... 
At present, however, and until there is 
military protection in the country, it is 
utterly worthless, owing to the incursions 
of the Apache.” 


Following the Civil War, forts — including 
Lowell, Grant, Crittenden, Huachuca, 
Buchanan, Bowie, Goodwin and Thomas — 
established peace with the Indians, although 
it took over 20 years. During that time, 
ranching and mining boomed. 

Let’s begin our tour at the expansive 
Empire Ranch. In 1876, New Jersey native 
Walter Vail and Englishman Herbert R. Hislop 
stepped from a stage in Tucson, seeking land 
to establish a partnership livestock operation. 
They purchased the 160-acre Empire Ranch 
homestead in the rolling grasslands and 
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Cochise 

County 


ARIZONA 



Ihe True West is alive & m\\ in Cochise County 


BENSON -BISBEE* DOUGLAS* SIERRA VISTA -TOMBSTONE * WILLCOX 



Willcox 


Benson 


Chlricshfua 
National Moaurtiant 


AiTierind Indian 


Tombstone 


Histofk; Qlid Thoatre 




Sierra Vista 


[^uglas 


Historic Ft. Heachuca 


HialOric Downtown 


COCHISE 


COUNTY^ 


AniUflO 


Visit as OD [me:www,explotmpciiise.c]om * Fallow us oaTmtter:www.'R\ritlent^]n/CocluseCouatyAZ*FacebiM)^ www.FacelHwLcaiiVCo(itseCouatyTourismCauiid 









THE BEST 
COWBOY BAR 
IN THE WEST 

- 

Live Music 
Great Food 
Never Ending 
Fun! 
Hangings 
by Appointment 


1 1 TAP BEERS 
AND OUR 
SAUZA MARGARITA 




Open Daily 10:00AM 

520.457.3107 
417 E. Allen Street 
(WWW. bignosekate . com 1 


o»c«»'S“X«e's 


is a 
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oak-studded Cienega Valley from Tucson 
merchants Edward Fish and Simon 
Silverberg. They immediately set to work 
improving the pre-existing four-room adobe. 

Within three years, Hislop had sold his 

share, moved back to ■ 

England and Walter’s 
brother, Ned, joined the 
partnership. In addition 
to running large herds 
of cattle and breeding 
horses, the brothers 
discovered silver in ' 

their northern pasture. Operating from 
1881 until 1887, The Total Wreck Mine 
generated more than $500,000 (over 
$11.6 million today). Mining was not 
new to the area. In 1854, when Southern 
Arizona became a U.S. possession as 
a result of the Gadsden Purchase, 
American prospectors and investment 
companies started mining silver 
deposits known previously to the 
Spanish and Mexicans. 

By 1900, the Empire was a thriving 
cattle ranch with a complex of 
buildings and employing local 
vaqueros. These men used methods 
and traditions derived from the 
Spanish influence first introduced in 
the 1500s. 

But perhaps what the Empire 
Ranch can be proudest of is execut- 
ing one of the last, if not the last, 
traditional cattle drive. By 1881, the 
Southern Pacific Railroad had reached 
Tucson, thereby allowing cattle to be 
shipped efficiently. It proved so popular 
that in 1890 the railroad raised rates. 
Protesting the increase, ten cowboys from 


the Empire drove 900 cattle 
across the desert to California. As a direct 
result of this drive’s success, the railroad 
rescinded its rate hike. 

Today, the Empire Ranch, under the 
management of the Bureau of Land 
Management, remains one of the oldest 

. continuously working 

cattle ranches in the 
region. Over thirty 
movies and TV shows 
have been shot there 
including Red River, 
Oklahoma! and Monte 
Walsh (1970). 


“It [Santa Cruz Valley] 
consists of rich bottom lands 
and rolling hills, oxtending 
six leagues up and down the 
Santa Cruz River...” 

■ ♦ ■ 

The Empire welcomes visitors to view 
the operations free of charge. To reach the 
Empire Ranch, take 1-10 southeast from 


Travelers to Southern Arizona today 
might not see this exact scene when they 
visit the Empire Ranch in the Cienega 
Valley, but the ranch, founded in 1876, is 
still in operation and is open to visitors. 


Arizona pioneers Pete Kitchen 
and his wife, Rosa, built their 
self-sufficient adobe-block 
ranch headquarters on a 
hill above Potrero Creek 
north of Nogales in 1862. 
"Pete's Stronghold" survived 
numerous Apache assaults 
and today is on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 

- TRUE WEST ARCHIVES - 
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Scottsdale Art Auction 

Saturday, April 2, 2016 



1. StFAirsiTF A Isii F^imatk ssgmxni- x Ouiu.es ScHnEVViKkEJ; io“ x ifr" On, Fjstimate; $1254100 ^ >254x10 3. Wiu. 14 x jo”Oii. F^MAtE^ifcigooo - jxuwo 

4. OiAf \ViK4jK<iksi: iS" X Oil F^timaie i50»ooo • 754M10 5. Charles niis^su- M' x i WAtCROOtOM GoL^ACKt BttMATX^ $75,^ ' 1 oofioa 

t. EJii^Aiib Oil iiouood ' ^ogDoo 


Auctioning over 350 works of important 
Western, Wildlife & Sporting Art 

SCOTTSDALE 
ART AUCTION 

7176 MAIN STREET - SCOTTSDALE ARIZONA 85251 ■ 480-945-0225 - WWW.SCOTTSDALEARTAUCTTON.COM 






Within four years of Ed Schieffelin's silver strike in 1877, Tombstone 
was witness to the famed Earp-Cowboy feud. Today, visitors can 
drink and dine in Big Nose Kate's Saloon and imagine what life was 
like during the deadly days of the town too tough to die. 

- COURTESY COCHISE COUNTY - 


Tucson to State Highway 83, turn south 18 
miles, then east between mile makers 39 
and 40. The gate is three miles farther on a 
dirt road. If you want to try your hand at 
working cattle or enjoy a serene ranch 
vacation in Southern Arizona, try the Crown 
C Ranch (originally part of the Empire), 
located between Patagonia and Sonoita. 

With his reputation as a fierce Texas 
Ranger firmly intact, John Slaughter retired 
and moved his family to Tucson in 1876, 
where, a year later, smallpox took his wife. 


Slaughter and his 
brother then ran 
cattle in New 
Mexico and, in 1879, 

John met and 
married 18-year-old 
Viola Howell, Daniel Boone’s great-great- 
granddaughter. John and Viola moved to 
Tombstone and in 1884 purchased most of 
an old land grant comprising the San 
Bernardino Ranch near Douglas, which had 
served as Army headquarters for 20 years. 


Texas John Slaughter not only built 
a cattle empire on the cross-border 
ranch east of Douglas that bears his 
name, but also served as the highly 
respected law-and-order sheriff of 
Cochise County. 

- COURTESY ROBERT G. MCCUBBIN COLLECTION - 


Later, Slaughter bought additional 
acreage, creating a 100,000-acre 
cattle empire that sprawled across 
southeast Arizona Territory and 
south into Mexico. The house 
literally straddled the U.S./Mexico line 
where Viola enjoyed walking from “country 
to country” between rooms. Slaughter’s 
cattle operation was successful from the 
beginning and he established himself as a 
power in this sparsely populated area. 
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While the silver mines boomed and 
busted In Tombstone, Its southern 
neighbor, Bisbee, became a wild mining 
camp and one of the nation's richest copper 
districts. Today, the Queen Mine offers 
tours 1,500 feet Inside the cavernous 
mother lode (above, left). 

- COURTESY COCHISE COUNTY - 

East of Tucson In the foothills of the 
Rincon Mountains, the historic Tanque 
Verde Ranch, which dates Its cattle 
operations to 1868, offers guests trail rides 
through groves of the Sonoran Desert's 
signature saguaros (above). 

- COURTESY TANQUE VERDE GUEST RANCH - 


Where prosperity exists, people 
are lured to prey upon it. Slaughter 
put together an army of cowboys 
who could not only rope and ride, 
but shoot as well. Soon, cattle 
bearing his “Z” brand were left 
unmolested. He was so successful, in 1886 
his neighbors persuaded him to run for 
Cochise County sheriff. Easily elected, he 
cared little for lawyers or trials and often 
acted alone to mete out punishment. An 
historian wrote, “He shot Tombstone full 
of law and order.” One of the true Arizona 
cattle kings. Slaughter built his sprawling 
San Bernardino Ranch into a small town, 
complete with store, school, blacksmith 
shop and post office. 


Now a registered National Historic 
Landmark, the old adobe ranch house and 
several outbuildings have been restored. 
Visitors are welcome and can tour the 
icehouse, washhouse, granary, commissary 
and a machinery shed, to appreciate 
19th-century rural life in Southern Arizona. 
To visit John Slaughter’s ranch, take I-IO, 
to U.S. Highway 191, then south to Douglas. 
The ranch museum is 16 miles east of 
Douglas on the Geronimo Trail. 





Ride into Cave Creek, 

a true western hideout where diverse and colorful cultures and 
characters converge. Take in spectacular scenery while enjoying 
Arizona’s most popular honkytonks, superb restaurants, shopping, 
and cultural events-all with style and a little twist of outlaw. 


CaveCreek.org • 480.488.1400 
Cave Creek. Arizona 
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Good Eats 
& Sleeps 

Good Grub 

Santiago's Mexican Flestaijrant. Bisbee 
Big Tex Bar-&Oue . Wi llcox 
El ChaiToCale, Tucson 
Las Vegas Steak House. Nooatss 

Big Nose Kate's Saloon and 
Crystal Palace Saloon 
Tombstone 

Saddte & Spur Tavern, Douglas 

Good Lodging 

Arizona Ina Elkhom Ranch, Tarvque 
Verde Guest Ranch and White 
SiaKion Ranch, Tix:son 

Portat Peak Lod^, Store 
& CaJe. Portal 

Copper Queen Hotel, Bisbee 
Crown C Ranch, Patagonia 
Circle Z Ranch, Nogaies 

Tombstone Monument Guest 

Ranch, Tombstone 

Gadsden Hotel, Douglas 
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CiKtiig? County raricrifliT 
were early enflronmerTtalists. 
Faraway Ftancti owner Ed 
Rtqqs, is rt^i^ori^ible for th« 
'^Vondertand of Rocks" 
rhyqllie tuff rOck hOocjqrH 
being penmariently protected 
as part of Cbiricabua Mational 
M:&rujfiientin 192A. 


CDDIItSTCDLniaE CDUHET ■ 


IMieIv Slaiij;liler did iiilR inint^ on Iki^ 
pruitefLy, iioaii*y isitver mid topper 
TIil^ bouiiilown^ of 
Mvl Tojii1j«;1dIiL^ Up will] Oie 

discavei^ of^okJ, silver lUtd topper. Eliirlier, 
Spaniel e.\plorers liad diseovered et^jper 
deposits, but soon realized that with 

HTPA bpirf* so hostile .ind ajv 

rukild not he exlmeti^d and j^hLppi.*E] 
ec!unotnicaIl|c With die Southern Parilic 
RaiLruad cotilpk^lGd in l^l, niiitln,^ noiald 
boi'otrtD proIltnblL\ In additiDti lo t'ppper. 


sihher rlsiiiei w£>re staknl. nl 
Bisbep. Producin}! |05 
rLkilltock troy olLelccS^ Bisbf»t> is fkistoiricnily 
Uve Itnh-tarj^^st silver-pitidtiriik^distrk^ in 
the uountr^v. Cupper uikd sih^*r in 

Bisbi.^^ contlnuud Litktil lS7o. 
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In the 1930s, Willcox was known as the 
"Cattle Capital of the World." The Rex 
Allen Museum and Willcox Cowboy Hall of 
Fame celebrates the local boy who became 
an international star, and also honors 
the local men and women who have 
made Cochise County synonymous with 
cowboys and cattle ranching. 


feared nor respected than Pete Kitchen. ^ 
From Highway 82 in Nogales take the 
Tucson-Nogales Highway northward about 
5 miles to Nikos Road. Turn east and proceed 
another .4 miles or so to the old ranch house 
which is on the National Register of Historic 
Places on the east side of the road. There are 
some additional ruins nearby to the east that 
are designated National Historic Landmarks, 
but these are on private property. The 
Ranchers’ Heritage Center in the 1904 
Courthouse in Nogales has exhibits about 
the history of ranching on the borderlands, 
while The Circle Z Ranch, northeast of 


Nogales offers guests opportunities to ride 
through the historic grasslands and hills of 
one of the state’s oldest cattle ranching 
regions. 

On the way back to Tucson and a tour 
of the Arizona Historical Society Museum, 
ranching history buffs should take a drive 
down Coronado National Forest Road 61 
across the historic San Rafael Ranch, now 
protected as Arizona’s San Rafael State 
Natural Area. While not currently open 
to the public, the former Mexican Land 


Arizona 
Ranching 
Heritage & 
History 

If you are traveling across the 
state of Arizona beyond the historic 
region of the southern half of the 
state, True West’s editors 
recommend you also plan a tour of 
the following sites and cities: 

Cave Creek Museum, Cave Creek 

Grand Canyon Skywalk, 
Grand Canyon West 

Mohave Museum of History 
& Arts, Kingman 

Rim Country Museum and 
Zane Grey Cabin, Payson 

Sharlot Hall, Phippen Museum 
and Smoki Museum 
Prescott 

Grand Canyon Railway, Williams/ 
Grand Canyon National Park 



Legendary Museums, 
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Festivals & Events ■ 

Lakes & Trails 

Art Galleries & Antiques 
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World's Oldest Continuous Rodeo > August 



Payson is in the heart of AHzona, ajrrounded by the 
largest Ponderosa Pine Forest in the World! Enjoy 
western tradition, over 100 yearly special events, 
access to outdoor recreation and much more! 


Start Planning Your Trip Today @ 

www.paysonrimcountry.com 


Arizona s 




Cool Mountain Town 



Grant was Col. William C. Green’s ranch 
headquarters that once extended over 
600,000 acres. The famous turn-of-the- 
century ranch house has been seen in 
numerous movies and is protected within 
a National Historic District created in 
2008. After ranching ceased in 1998, the 
Nature Conservancy bought the ranch, 
and in 1999 the state of Arizona acquired 
3,556 acres as a natural area. Q 

Melody Groves, when not traipsing across Arizona or 
her native New Mexico, plays rhythm guitar with the 
Jammy Time Band. She lives in Albuquerque with her 
photographer husband, Myke. 


SIDE ROADS 


Places to Visit 

The Arizona Historical Society, Tucson 
The Empire Ranch, Sonoita 

O.K. Corral and 
Tombstone Courthouse State 
Historic Park, Tombstone 

Slaughter Ranch Johnson Historical 
Museum of the Southwest, Douglas 

Bisbee Mining & Historical 
Museum, Bisbee 

Rex Allen Arizona Cowboy Museum 
Wilcox Cowboy Hall of Fame, Willcox 

Fort Huachuca Historical 
Museum, Sierra Vista 

The Ranchers’ Heritage Center, Nogales 

For more information on visiting 
the Land of Legends, Cochise County: 
ExploreCochise.com 

Celebrations & Events 

Cave Creek Fiesta Days Rodeo 
March 28-April 1, Cave Creek 

Santa Cruz Nature & Heritage Festival 
April 8, Nogales 

Frontier Days & World’s Oldest Rodeo 
June 28-July 4, Prescott 

Annual 4th of July Celebration, Bisbee 

The Annual World’s Oldest Continuous 
Rodeo, August 15-16, Payson 

The Williams Labor Day Rodeo 
August 31-September 1, Williams 

Rex Allen Days Rodeo, 

October 4-5, Willcox 

Helldorado Days, 

October 21-23, Tombstone 
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By Monty McCord 

Nebraska’s Homestead 
Setdement Trail 

The Platte River leads travelers on an adventure of discovery across the Cornhusker State. 



Emigrants to the treeless 
plains of Nebraska had 
to build their first homes 
from blocks of sod cut 
from the prairie. In 1892, a 
family posed for traveling 
photographer Solomon 
D. Butcher next to their 
humble abode on the South 
Loup River, nearVirge 
Allen Homestead 
in Custer County. 

- SOLOMON D. BUTCHER/ 

OF CONGRESS - 


of settlers left Independence, Missouri, to 
seek land in Oregon and California. Leaving 
Missouri, their route went through northeast 
Kansas and into Nebraska to hook up with 
the “Great Platte River Road,” forming the 
Oregon and California trails.ln 1846, Mormons 

began an exodus from ■ 

Nauvoo, Illinois, to find 
a place in the West to 
govern themselves. 

They halted at Winter 
Quarters (Omaha), and 
in the spring continued 
their trek using the ■ — 

north side of the Platte River to avoid clashes 
with anti-Mormons. 

When gold was discovered in California 
in 1848, a mass movement of Easterners 


When gold was discovered in 
California in 1848, a mass 
movement of Easterners seeking 
their fortune stampeded down 
hoth sides of the Platte. 


seeking their fortune stam- 
peded down both sides of 
the Platte. Soon, as the 
grass was eaten away, the 
road became strewn with 
starving and dead oxen, 
wagons and every other 
possession one could imagine. 

Our tour begins at Rock Creek Station. 
This was the immigrants’ first stop in 
Nebraska after leaving Independence. The 
1857 station served stage lines, freighters, the 
Pony Express and travelers on the Oregon 
Trail. It was here, on July 12, 1861, that 

■ stable-hand James 

Butler Hickok killed his 
first man. Three men 
were killed as a result 
of a dispute over unpaid 
bills of Russell, Majors 
and Waddel, owners of 
— ■ the Overland Stage 

Company and founders of the Pony Express. 

The Rock Creek Station State Historical 
Park includes 350 acres of prairies, creek 
bottoms, rugged ravines and trail ruts. 


N ebraska, known by the slogan, 
“Where the West Begins,” is an 
Otoe Indian word meaning fiat 
water, which referred to the Platte River. 
Even before Lewis and Clark explored the 
state’s eastern boundary along the Missouri 
River, French and Spanish fur traders came 
in the 1790s. Virginian Joshua Pilcher of the 
Missouri Fur Company, established his post 
for trading with local Indian tribes in 1822 
at present-day Bellevue. The post was later 
sold to Lucien Fontenelle. 

Not only was the Platte River important 
as a water source, in the 1820s it guided 
Indians and then later, supply caravans, to 
the annual trappers’ rendezvous in Western 
Wyoming. Twenty years later, wagon trains 
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Rock Creek Station State Historical Park near 
Fairbury is a living history center where visitors 
learn about the importance of the first way station 
in Nebraska along the Oregon Trail. 

- MONTY MCCORD - 
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Buildings have been reconstructed on 
original sites. An interpretive center, nature 
trails and RV campground are available to 
visitors. From Fairbury, proceed east to 
Jansen, take 573rd Avenue south and follow 
the discreet signs to the park. 

From Jansen, drive east on Nebraska 136 
to Beatrice where you’ll catch Nebraska 
Highway 4 to Homestead National Monument 
of America. The Homestead Act was one of 
three passed in 1862 that served to encourage 


settlement of the West. The park 
includes Daniel Freeman’s claim, believed 
to be the first homestead claim in the nation. 
Visit the Heritage and Education centers. 
Freeman’s grave, an 1867 log cabin and the 
one-room Freeman School, the longest- 
operating one-room school in Nebraska, open 
from 1872 until 1967. 

Head west to Hastings and don’t miss the 
Hastings Museum of Natural and Cultural 
History. This fine, nationally accredited 


Adventurous heritage travelers following 
the trails across Nebraska will see historic 
schoolhouses built to serve the isolated 
farm and ranch communities dotting the 
plains state. 

- COURTESY NEBRASKA TOURISM - 

museum, features a mega-theatre, planetar- 
ium and exhibits on settlement, plains 
Indians, wildlife, firearms (an extensive 
collection), transportation (including William 



Find YOUR Independence. 

Original starting point of the traits west and 
home to 16 heritage attractions, including 
the National Frontier Trails Museum* 


VISITIND[P[NDtN a.(OM 
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TfiEY BEGAN AN EPIC ADVENTURE. 

RETRACE THEIR STEPS. 
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The Museum of the Fur Trade in 
Chadron is a living history center that 
includes the historic Bordeaux Trading 
Post, built in 1837, and a museum with 
one of the nation's premier collections 
chronicling the mountain man era. 

- COURTESY NEBRASKA TOURISM - 

Jennings Bryan’s 1900 Brougham), Kool-Aid 
(the birthplace) and much more. 

Next, take a slight detour about four miles 
northwest of Kenesaw (northwest of 
Hastings) to the grave of emigrant Susan 
Haile, who died in 1852 on the Oregon Trail. 
Signs are in place to guide you and the grave 
is marked. 

Proceed 20 miles north from Hastings 
on U.S. 281 where you’ll find the Stuhr 
Museum of the Prairie Pioneer on the 
southern edge of Grand Island. The gem 
of this living history museum is the sixty- 
building 1890s “Railroad Town,” which 
includes actor Henry Fonda’s birth home, 
a log cabin settlement and many other 


structures. You can also tour a recon- 
structed Pawnee earth lodge. 

Continue the journey from Cairo, 
northwest of Grand Island, north on 
Nebraska 11, along the beautiful Loup Rivers 
Scenic Byway to Elyria. Watch for signs to 
Fort Hartsuff State Historical Park. The fort 
was established in 1874 to protect settlers 


and the friendly Pawnees from the Sioux. 
An infantry company of around 55 men 
usually garrisoned the fort, which operated 
until 1881. All nine major buildings were 
made of lime/concrete and have been fully 
restored. Fort Hartsuff is Nebraska’s best- 
kept secret. It has one of only two functioning 
1870s army bakeries and the only 1870s 
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Knight Museum and 
Sandhills Center 

On the edge of the 
Nebraska Sandhills. 

A Railroad town. 

A Cow-town. 

An Ag town. 


Where history 
runs deep. 

Largest Genealogy 
Center in Western 
Nebraska 


Alliance^ 

M e r ^ s ^ H 

Building the Best Hometown in America 

KnightMuseum.com 
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Jerry Davenport (left) of the 
Grand Army of the Frontier helps 
to man the officer's quarters at 
Fort Flartsuff State FMstorical Park 
near Burwell. 


Good Eats 
& Sleeps 


The life-sized statue. The Trail Boss, 
overlooks the historic Boot Flill in Ogallala 
along the famous Texas Western Trail. 
Nearby is Front Street Museum housing 
exhibitions on frontier Nebraska. 

- COURTESY NEBRASKA TOURISM - 


Good Grub 

Scratchtown Brewing Company and 
Epic Grill Mexican Cuisine, Ord 

Sandstone Grill, Burwell 
The Plainsman Steakhouse, Juniata 
Country Neighbor, Fort Hartsuff 
Luke & Jake’s BBC, Kearney 
Wrecker’s Roadhouse, Chadron 

Whiskey Creek Wood Fire Grill 
Grand Island 

Merrick’s Ranch Flouse 
North Platte 

Good Lodging 

Olde Main Street Inn Bed 
& Breakfast, Chadron 

Best Western Plus, Inn 
& Suites, Grand Island 

Rowses1+1 Ranch, Burwell 
Double R Guest Ranch, Mullen 

Knoll’s Country Inn 
North Platte 


hospital. Fully attired members of the 
Grand Army of the Frontier often “man” 
the fort and conduct periodic musters. 

Head north to Burwell, and west on 
Nebraska 91 to 2 and continue west on the 
Sandhills Journey Scenic Byway to 
Ellsworth. North on 27 is the Mari Sandoz 
Historical Marker. The author, renowned 
for her depiction of pioneer life and plains 
Indians, is buried here. Continue north to 
Gordon and then west to Chadron. 

Three miles east of Chadron, you will 
find the Museum of the Fur Trade. This 
amazing museum houses the most 
comprehensive collection of the era’s trade 
goods, clothing and textiles in existence. 
Among the various goods displayed is the 
largest collection of trade guns, including 
a pre-1650 Dutch piece, and the personal 
firearms of John Kinzie, Kit Carson, 
Tecumseh and Young Man Afraid of His 
Horses. Just behind the museum is the 1837 
James Bordeaux trading post, reconstructed 
on the original foundation stones. Being 
listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places is a rare honor for a reconstruction. 
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One of America's Favorite Stopping Pieces Since 1867 




Continue on to the Chadron State 
College campus where you’ll find the Mari 
Sandoz High Plains Heritage Center. It 
serves as the research center and 
repository of Sandoz’s artifacts, books, 
photographs and manuscripts, many of 
which are on display. The C.F. Coffee 
Gallery tells the history of cattle ranching 
in the region. 

Schedule plenty of time to visit Fort 
Robinson State Park west of Crawford. 
Many of the restored structures, built from 
1874 to 1909, are available for lodging. A 
marker near the reconstructed 1874 
buildings shows where Crazy Horse was 
killed. Only 1.5 miles from the fort is the 
Red Cloud Agency site and the World War 
II German POW camp site. A wide array 
of activities offered include trail rides, 
swimming, cookouts, camping and even 
a post playhouse. 


From Chadron take Nebraska 385 
south to 26, and on to Ogallala. This 



The Great Platte River Road Archway 
over 1-80 just east of Kearney hosts 
annual festivals throughout the 
year, including colorful Indian pow- 
wows. Visitors will discover a great 
transportation and overland trail 
history museum inside the arch. 

- COURTESY NEBRASKA TOURISM - 



Sidney, NE 

& Cheyenne County 


Exits 


55 


&59 


Events, Attractiyns, History, Relaxation... 
whatever you & your fannily enjoy, you can find it here! 




Cheyenne County Visitors Center 
658 Glover Road, Sidney, NE 69162 
866-545-4030 *308-254-4030 
5idneycheyeimecountytourism.com 


FORT ROBINSON 
STATE PARK- 
WIIERE THE RIJFFALO 
STILL ROAM! 


Nebraska’s largest and most historic 
state park, Fort Robinson was a military 
post from 1874 to 1948. Colorful 
characters played significant parts in 
carving Fort Robinson’s place in western 
lore including Crazy Horse, 

Red Cloud and Doc Middleton. 

Lodging / Meeting Facilities / Restaurant 
Camping / Picnic Areas / Barns 
Trail & Jeep Rides 


For more information please call 




QotfienBurg 


TWO original Pony Express stations 

Swedish Crosses Cemetery 

Historical Museum 

Sod House Museum 

Historic Waiking Tour 

Ehmeu Park Arboretum 

Lincoiu Highway 1913 Route & Stairsteps 

Nationaliy Ranked, Wild Horse Goli 
Course 


www.goOienburgdellvers.com 

chamlier@dotlienbiirddellvers.coin 
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SIDE ROADS 


Hastings Museum of Natural 
& Cultural History, Hastings 

Rock Creek Station State 
Historical Park, Fairbury 

The Tri-State Old Time Cowboys 
Museum, Gordon 

The Scamahorn Museum, Gordon 

Stuhr Museum of the Prairie 
Pioneer, Grand Island 

Museum of the 
Fur Trade, Chadron 

Buffalo Bill Cody’s Scout’s Rest 
Ranch, North Platte 

Fort Robinson State Park, Crawford 
Chimney Rock, Bayard 
100th Meridian Museum, Cozad 

Fort Sidney Museum & Post 
Commander’s Home, Sidney 

Historic Boothill Cemetery, Sidney 

Great Platte River Road Archway 
Monument, Kearney 

Celebrations & Events 

NEBRASKAIand Days 
June 15-25, North Platte 

40th Annual Fur Trade Days 
July 7-10, Chadron 

95th Annual Oregon Trail Days 
July 7-10, Gering 


Places to Visit 


blacksmith shop and stockade. RV and 
tent camping is available one mile from 
the fort. 

In completing your tour of Nebraska, 
don’t miss the Great Platte River Road 
Archway that spans 1-80 just east of 
Kearney. The Archway is an amazing 
experience, a monument to 170 years of 
transportation history and Nebraska’s 
role in westward expansion. «« 


Monty McCord is the award-winning author 
of Mundy’s Law. He writes about lawmen and 
outlaws from the Old West to the mid-twentieth 
century. He lives in Nebraska. 


Scout's Rest Ranch was the name William F. Cody (inset) 
decided on for his 4,000-acre ranch, where he had this 
elegant home built in 1886. Today, the park includes 25 
acres of the original property. 

- MONTY MCCORD/COURTESY ROBERT G. MCCUBBIN COLLECTION - 


booming cattle town on the Texas (Western) 
Trail had a history of violence and its own 
Boot Hill, where at least 48 burials were 
made. A larger-than-life-sized bronze statue 
titled The Trail Boss, sits prominently on 
Boot Hill. Also stop by the interesting Front 
Street Museum that features food and 
entertainment. 

Continue your journey east on 1-80 to 
North Platte. Buffalo Bill Cody’s Scout’s 
Rest Ranch is located on the north end of 
Buffalo Bill Avenue. The 1886 Victorian 
home has been restored and features period 
furnishings and many of Cody’s belongings. 
Displayed inside the original 148’ x 70’ horse 
barn are original Wild West show posters, 
photos, carriages and tack. 

The Lincoln County Historical Museum 
is only one block south and features artifacts 
from Fort McPherson and the World War II 
North Platte Canteen exhibit. Behind the 
museum is a Western prairie village that 
includes original Fort McPherson and Pony 
Express cabins, along with blacksmith shop, 
railroad depot, church and others. 

On the way east to Cozad, be sure to stop 
in Gothenburg to see an original Pony 
Express station in the town’s Ehman Park. 
A second station is just south of town on 
the original ranch site. 


At Cozad 
you’ll find 
the Robert 
Henri Museum. Robert, son of faro dealer 
and town founder John Cozad, changed his 
name to Henri when his father shot and 
killed a man and the family fled town. 
Robert was named in 1929 as one of the 
top three living American artists and is 
highly celebrated today. The museum, 
housed in the family’s 1870s hotel, features 
many pieces of Henri’s artwork. 

Next door is the 100th Meridian Museum, 
an eclectic collection that tells the story of 
early settlers to contemporary life. The 
original Concord touring coach that 
President Taft used to tour Yellowstone 
Park is on display. Both museums are 
located on the historic Lincoln Highway in 
downtown Cozad. 

Continue east on 1-80 to Kearney, exit 
south and follow signs to Fort Kearny State 
Historical Park. Fort Kearny (1848-1871) 
was established to protect and supply 
travelers on the Oregon Trail. Home of the 
first Pawnee Scouts, the 1st Nebraska 
and 7th Iowa Cavalry, it was a supply depot 
for Indian campaigns. The fort also served 
as stage and Pony Express station. Visit 
the interpretive center, reconstructed 
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2016 BEST WESTERN MUSEUM 

- True West Magazin 




■■ 


MUSEUMS BRING HISTORY TO LIFE 


•••■ 


WESTERN 

SPIRIT 

SCOTTSDALE'S 
MUSEUM 
OF THE WEST 


Smithsonian Affilialo 


Artwork: Charles Fritz, The Arrival of Captain 
Lewis at the Great Falls of the Missouri 
Courtesy Tim Peterson Family Collection. 


Inspirational Journey: The Story of Lewis and Clark 

Featuring the Artwork of Charles Fritz Through October 31, 2016 
3830 N. Marshall Way, Scottsdale, AZ 85251 ♦ 480-686-9539 < scottsdalemuseumwest.org 


OLAFWIEGHORST MUSEUM & 
WESTERN HERITAGE CENTER 


“Spring Rain” Olaf Wieghorst, 1950 

Historic Home of Giaf and may Wieghorst 

Set in our acclaimed Cactus Garden, 
Which is also available for events 
(Weddings, Receptions, Birthdays, etc.) 

Tours of Museum & Olaf’s House 

Tuesday-Friday, 1 0:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
Saturday, 1 1 :00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

Please call for more information 
131 Rea Avenue, El Cajon, California 
619 . 590.3431 
To see all our events visit 

WieghorstMuseum.org 

Friend the Museum on Facebook 


Your Nevada road trip is 
34 tons of rolling locomotive. 


Ride a historic train and bring 
home the story of Nevada’s 
heart-pounding history. 


For museunn locations visit- 

museums. nevadaculture.org 


NEVADA 

NUSEUNS & HISTORY 
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Stop for the legend. Stay for the day. 


Oakley, KS 785-671-1000 

Tourism(S)DiscoverOakley.com 



CHISHOLM TRAIL MUSEUM 


Celebrating Sumner County History 



Located across the street from the Sumner 
County courthouse, the museum contains 
over 40 rooms filled with more than 


20,000 artifacts and pictures, most collected 
locally, some dating back to the Civil War and 
the cattle trail that passed west of Wellington. 


For museum hours, 
please call 620-326-3820 

ADMISSION 

Donations accepted and appreciated 

502 N. Washington, Wellington 
620-326-3820 

www.chisholmtrailmuseum.us 
FOLLOW US ON FACEBOOK 




El Quaitelejo Museum * ' » 

Jerry Thomas Gallery 

& CoUection 

Battle Canyon 

Lake Scott State |^aik 

Buffalo Ranch Tours 

Monument Rocks 


620 - 872-5612 
Scott City, KS 



NCE 


EXPE 


WHERE HISTORY WAIKED 
THE STREETS 



Established 1971 


Museum & Archive Hours: 
Tuesday - Saturday 9am - 6pm 
Sunday 1pm - 6pm 

100 West 7th Street, Hays Kansas 
785-628-2624 

Find us on line at: 

www.eUiscountyhistoricalsociety.org 



Muesums, History, S Culture 

Russell County Kansas 

Oil Patch Muesum 


Heines Cultural Center 






Fossil Station 
Muesum 


Garden of Eden 



Wilson Lake 



Quality Hotels & RV Parks • Unique 
Shopping/Eating • Epic Trails • Lake 
Wilson • Scenic Byway 

Russell County Eco Devo <& CVB 

877 - 830-3737 

www.russellcoks.org 

O @RussCoKs Russell Kansas 
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Walk in historic wagon ruts . . . 




Walk in historic wagon ruts... 

Wander through a sod house... 

See a full-size mounted buffalo... 

Relive life in a dugout home... Explore an authentic Frontier Fort... 
, P Learn about a Wichita Indian grass lodge... 

I Experience the heritage of the Santa Fe Trail! 


Antique Shops • Gift Stores • Historic Homes Driving Tour • Golf Course • Swimming Pool & Parks 


Sibley’s Camp 

Historic site on 
the Santa Fe Trail 


Central States Scout Museum 

The premier Scout 
Museum in the U.S.A. 


www.larnedks.org • e-mail: larnedcofc@gbta.net 

Oflfk ^4 n iCQ T Q Call for information about this outstanding opportunity to see 
OUU “ / T /"l/Xx y history come alive on the Santa Fe Trail. 


Santa Fe Trail Center Museum 

Official Santa Fe Trail Museum in 
Kansas. Nine buildings on 10 acres. 
Museum, Library and Gift Shop 


Fort Lamed National 
Historic Site ■ One of the best 
preserved forts of the Indian 
Wars era. FREE ADMISSION! 





6-13 zi 


FEATURING 

^ KRCA RODEO 
WRCA RANCH RODEO 
TRACTOR PULL & MORE! 


WWW.FAIRAHDRODEO.COM 


COFFEYVlLIiE 

»«VEtiiid4t I mtmu loiuv 
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By Sherry Monahan 


Nevada’s Bonanza of History 


Blue highways and backroads lead travelers to adventure across the Silver State. 




Ever since mining camps and railroad towns were founded in Northern Nevada 
in the 1860s, ranching has defined the culture on the high desert plains of the 
Great Basin. Paradise Valley, north of Winnemucca, where this buckaroo camp was 
photographed over a century ago, is still home to numerous historic ranches. 

- COURTESY PARADISE VALLEY FOLKLIFE PROJECT COLLECTION, 1978-1982 (AFC 1991/021), 

AMERICAN FOLKLIFE CENTER, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 


others upstream and the Comstock 
Lode was discovered in 1859. Native 
peoples lived in the area for centuries, 
early explorers traversed it, pioneers 
crossed the state on the California Trail, the 
Pony Express riders blazed a trail through 
it, and immigrants who worked in the mines 
and on the railroads called it home. 

While many immigrants passed through 
and lived in Nevada, the Basque pioneers 


- TIMOTHY H. O'SULLIVAN/NATIONAL ARCHIVES, S24115 - 


During the 1871 Wheeler Geographical 
Exploration and Survey West of the 100th 
Meridian, Timothy O'Sullivan photographed 
the Eureka mining district, which was in 
the midst of one of the richest silver-lead 
bonanzas in state history. 


N evada is a state with an old and 
rich history. Searching for gold, 
silver and other precious 
minerals has lured hopeful seekers to 
Nevada since the 1700s. Serious mining 
took place 1849, when placer gold was 
discovered in a stream that flowed into 
the Carson River. The “Mormon ’49ers” 
made this discovery on their way to the 
California goldfields. They eventually led 
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Basque immigrants first came 
to Northern Nevada during the 
California Gold Rush. Annual 
Basque Festivals are held annually 
in Winnemucca, Elko (right), 
Carson City and Reno. 


The California Trail 
Interpretive Center in Elko 
is a living history museum 
featuring numerous events 
throughout the year- 
including Trail Days with an 
1850 Wagon Encampment 
and Shoshone Summer 
Camp every June. 

- ALL IMAGES COURTESY TRAVELNEVADA 
UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED - 


have left a distinctive mark. They 
hailed from Northern Spain and 
three regions in France and arrived in the 
West for the California Gold Rush, but many 
headed back to Nevada and turned to sheep- 
herding or cattle ranching. Their unique 
culture, food and recipes are their legacy. 

What better place to start 
our journey than at the 
Nevada Historical Society in 
Reno? It’s the home of the 
state’s oldest museum and 
was founded in 1904 with the 
purpose of collecting, preserv- 
ing and interpreting Nevada’s 
heritage. Collections include 
details on early native peoples, explorers, 
immigrants, mining, towns and artifacts 
from all over the state. Stop by the Lake 
Mansion, which was built in 1877. Its 
Italianate style shows upper-middle-class 
prosperity during the period. 

Next, head northeast to Winnemucca 
where the Central Pacific 
Rail Road (CPRR) laid its 
track in 1868. The town’s 
original name was French 
Ford, but the CPRR honored 
local Paiute Indian, Chief 
Winnemucca, and changed 
the name of the bustling 
town to Winnemucca. This 
town’s history has many 


immigrant influences, including French, 
Chinese and Basque. While there are no 
cultural signs of the French and Chinese, 
the Basque influence can still be seen. 
Prospectors who were disappointed in 
California filed the first mining 
claim on Winnemucca 
Mountain in 1859. The Paiute 
Indians helped them discover 
rich bodies of ore within a one- 
to two-day journey from 
Winnemucca. 

Wind your way up toward 
Elko, but before you get there, 
look for Historical Marker #3. This is called 
Hastings Cutoff and is where the ill-fated 
Donner party turned off the trail. Once in 
Elko, take in some history at the Western 
Folklife Center, which used to be the old 
Pioneer Hotel. Elko was founded in 1869 
as a cattle-ranching town and railhead for 
the mines. Another good 


♦ 

Once the 
Comstock Lode 
was struck, tens 
ot thousands of 
pioneers flooded 
the area. 

■ ♦ ■ 


Steam-driven excursions 
in Ely take passengers 
on the Northern Nevada 
Railway's historic "Ore 
Line" up mountain grades 
and through two tunnels 
to the Ruth Mining 
District. 



Bwyng history again! 


ILL 

'HOsliH, IHC, 

Wyatt Earp, Bat Masterson 
and Doc Holliday journeyed 
to Dodge City In search of i 
adventure and fortune. 

It was men like Wyatt Earp ' : 
and Bat Masterson, along with 
Bill Tilghman, Charlie Bassett 
and William Duffey who 
brought law and order to the 
previously lawless town. 


boothill.org 

62D-227-8188 
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stop is Sherman Station, which is the visitor’s 
center. The complex includes a log cabin 
that’s over 110 years old, a schoolhouse, 
creamery building, blacksmith shop and bam. 

To shorten your trip, skip Wells and Ely, 
if you like, and backtrack a little from Elko 
to take Route 278 straight down to Eureka. 

Continue northeast to Wells, which was 
also founded in 1869 as a stop along the 
CPRR. The railroad chose the location 


because it was near the 
headwaters of the 
Humboldt River. They 
weren’t the first to 
appreciate the Humboldt 
and its wells. For 
thousands of years, the 
Western Shoshone people — who still live in 
a colony nearby — Hudson Bay trappers, 
mountain men and westbound wagon trains 
replenished here as well. You can take a 
side trip from Wells to see some of the 
deepest wagon wheel ruts along the 
California Trail. Take Highway 93 north 26 
miles to the Winecup Ranch (marked) 
turnoff to the east, and continue 15 miles to 
the Mammoth Ruts sign. 


Ely is a town filled with historic treasures, 
including Ward Charcoal Ovens State Park. 
The ovens, built around 1876, were used as 
smelters for the gold and silver mines at 
Ward. Explore the nearby mining ghost 
towns of Osceola, Hamilton and Cherry 
Creek. As you head out of Ely, look for the 
mining ghost town of Lane City, about three 
miles out. It was first known as Mineral and 
was settled in 1869. You wouldn’t know it 
today, but it had a 10-stamp mill, a store, a 
post office, saloons, hotels, restaurants, 
stables, boardinghouses and a blacksmith 
shop. In 1872 over 600 people called it home. 
It was renamed for Charles Lane who 
purchased the Chainman Mine and Mill in 
1896. Ely is also home to the Northern 



South of Elko in the rugged Ruby Mountains are the Ruby Valley Hot 
Springs. Near the Ruby Valley National Wildlife Refuge, the springs 
are accessible via Harrison Pass on the eastern side of the mountains 
in an area where the Donner Party was lost following the Hastings 
Cutoff to California. 



Interactive exhibits 
Programs and demonstrations 
Hiking Trails 
Gift Shop 

Free Admission all ages 
Open Year Round 
Check our website calendar 


Elko, NV*I-80 Exit 292® www.californiatrailcenter.org •775-738-1849 


Trail Days June 4-5, 2016 


California Trail 
Interpretive Center 
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Elko celebrates its buckaroo heritage throughout 
the year. Every January, local cowboy poet 
Waddie Mitchell (inset) helps lead the National 
Cowboy Poetry Gathering at the Western Folklife 
Center. Elko's Silver 
State Stampede, the 
oldest rodeo in Nevada, 
celebrates its cowboy 
heritage with three days 
of exciting events and 
contests every July. 


Nevada Railway Museum, 
which operates the Nevada 
Northern Railway, one of 
nation’s foremost historic 
short-line railroads. For 
train buffs touring Nevada, 
the “Be the Engineer” program, where you 
can actually drive the steam and diesel 
engines from the cab of the locomotive is 
one of the most exciting heritage train 
programs in the nation. Head to Eureka on 
Highway 50, called the Loneliest Road in 
America. Route 50 roughly follows the path 
of the Pony Express riders. “Eureka!” a 


miner is said to have exclaimed in 1864 when 
the discovery of rich ore was made. Mining 
here, though, didn’t really hit its stride until 
the 1870s. Eureka had a population of about 
5,000 in 1875 and had a Chinese section, 
saloons, gambling houses and bawdy houses, 
opera houses, breweries, doctors, lawyers, 
bankers, hotels and newspapers. Mines 


Good Eats 
& Sleeps 

Good Grab 

Firkin and Fox and Villa Basque Deli 
Carson City 

Genoa Bar and Saloon, Genoa 

The Martin Flotel and 
The Pig BBQ & Pub 
Winnemucca 

BJ. Bull Bakery and 
The Star Flotel, Elko 

Palace Restaurant, Virginia City 

Good Lodging 

The Star Flotel, Elko 

Caboose & Bunkhouse 
Overnights and All Aboard Cafe 
and Bed & Breakfast, Ely 

Jackson Flouse Flotel and 
Eureka Union Street Lodging, Austin 

Genoa Country Inn, Genoa 

Gold Flill Flotel and Crown Point 
Restaurant, Virginia City 



i-V>r ftuirv itiffffjttatfiin tif i-' Ik tr rntTi* 

www.ExploreElko.com 

Elko Co>\ ention 
& 

Visitors At'THOHiTv 



John Wayne 

Birthplace & Museum 


Tlie oiify imtseum in tiie \\orlcl cledkatecl tojolin Wayne. 


205 South John Wayne Drive • Winterset, Iowa 50273 USA 
'FoU^Frce (877)-462-1044 • wwwjohnwaynehirthplace, museum 
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SIDE ROADS 


Places to Visit 

California Trails Historic Interpretative 
Center, Elko 

Nevada Northern Railway 
Museum, Ely 

Eureka Sentinel Museum Eureka Opera 
House, Eureka 

Austin Historical Museum, Austin 

Nevada State Museum, 

Old 1870 Mint and 
Kit Carson Trail, Carson City 

Genoa Courthouse Museum, Genoa 

Virginia & Truckee Railroad and 
Mark Twain Museum at the Territorial 
Enterprise, Virginia City 

Celebrations & Evenis 

Winnemucca Ranchhand Rodeo 
March 2-6, Winnemucca 

Winnemucca National Basque Festival 
June 11-12, Winnemucca 

National Cowboy Poetry Gathering, 
Jan. 30-Feb. 4, 2017, Elko 

Silver State Stampede, July 5-8, Elko 

Genoa Cowboy Festival, 

April 28-May 1, Genoa 
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GENQ\ COURTHOCHE 


MUSEUM 






produced lead, silver, gold and zinc for the 
smelters. There are many old buildings in 
town that are from the 1800s, so drive around 
and take in the history. 

Before Eureka became successful with 
its mining, Austin was the mining town. 
Austin was named after the city in Texas 
and was founded in 1862. The story told is 
that the silver rush was triggered by a Pony 
Express horse that kicked over a rock. 
According to the city, “...By 1863, Austin 
and the surrounding Reese River Mining 
District had a population of over 10,000, and 


Visitors will learn about 
the colorful Old West 
history of Genoa, dating 
to 1851, when they tour 
the Genoa Courthouse 
Museum. The courthouse 
was built in 1865, and 
rebuilt after a fire 
in 1910. 

it became the county seat 
of Lander County. . .” The 
Nevada Central RR was built 
in 1880, and by 1887, the mining boom was 
all but over. Original churches, a hotel and 
an 1890s castle still stand in this living ghost 
town. 

On your way to Dayton, pass through the 
city of Silver Springs and take an 8-mile detour 
on Highway 95A south to see Fort Churchill 
State Park which was built in 1861 to protect 
traveling pioneers. Once in Dayton stop at 
the museum at the comer of Shady Lane at 
Logan to pick up a map. Visit the oldest 
schoolhouse in Nevada, Lyon County 
Courthouse, Rock Point Mill and more. 


TUI? fii n iirrifT 
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YOUR hand on the throttle of the Iron Horse! 



Looking for Old West? Take the Loneliest Road in America to Ely. 

Be the Engineer, your hand on the throttle! Give two toots, open the throttle. 
Slowly the locomotive picks up speed with you in control! Its a BLAST! 


Nevada Northern Railway Museum 


1100 Avenue A • Ely, Nevada • www.nnry.com • (775) 289-2085 



LPIUDSENTS 

Tlie A nnual Geno a Cowboy Festival 

The legend, laU TySOU 


Wylie & The Wild West 



/ f 
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FESTIVAL, 

1 77.1 1 782-H6JX1 
w^^'w.GcnoaCowboyFcslival .org 
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Forty miles east of Carson City via U.5. 
Flighways 50 and 95A is Fort Churchill 
State Flistoric Park. In 1860, the 
Pyramid Lake War against the local 
Paiutes prompted the construction of 
the fort to protect the Pony Express and 
early settlers. 


Dayton was originally called Chinatown 
because of the many Chinese immigrants 
who worked on the ditches for mining. 
The first documented gold found in Nevada 
was discovered in Gold Canyon in the 
spring of 1849. Prospecting here eventually 
led miners into the area of Virginia and Carson 
City, where the legendary Comstock Lode 
was discovered. 

Carson City has been a travel station for 
emigrants and Pony Express riders, and a 
mining boomtown. Once the Comstock Lode 
was struck, tens of thousands of pioneers 
flooded the area. The city was named after 
mountain man Kit Carson, who traversed 
northern Nevada in the 1840s. There’s even 


a historical trail named for him that you can 
follow around town. Mark Twain and his 
brother lived here for a brief time before 
moving to nearby Virginia City in the 1860s. 

Head back toward Dayton on Highway 50E 
and turn onto Highway 341 and then onto 
Highway 342 into Virginia City. It was founded 
in 1859 when gold was discovered in Six-Mile 
Canyon. Virginia City became the wealthiest 
city in the West in the 1860s. Millionaires were 
born overnight and the city teemed with 


miners, businessmen, socialites and soiled 
doves. Samuel Clemens began writing for the 
Territorial Enterprise and took up the name 
Mark Twain. Today, this city retains many of 
its historic treasures, including the Pipers 
Opera House at B and Union Street. Museums, 
mansions and historic mine tours allow a 
peek back in time. 

Sherry Monahan is the author of several books on the 
Victorian West and is the food columnist for True West. 
Sherry is the president of Western Writers of America. 


Noriheasiern 
Nevada Muaeum 



Great Basin Hama Of Western Art 

(Will James, Edward Borein & Others) 


Bab Chew Gun Callectian 

Wildlife Habitat Oiaramas Fram 
Areund The Warld 
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www.n/luseumElko.org 

Bko, NV • 775.738.3418 
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Visit Wells Fargo's History Museums 


Anchorage * Phoenix * Minneapolis • Charlotte * San Francisco 
Philadelphia * Portland * San Diego * Los Angeles * Sacramento 
Des Moines 

Details at wellsfargohistoiy.com/museums 
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llllllllllllllllll By Johnny D. Boggs llllllllllllllllll 

New Mexico’s Rio Grande 

The river of destiny cuts a historic swath for travelers to follow across the state. 


I t starts in Colorado, and is most 
identified as the Texas-Mexico 
border, but the Rio Grande flows 
through New Mexico, too. 

Years ago, a friend of mine and I canoed 
for two days down the “Great River” on the 
Ute Mountain run, a 24-mile trip from just 
over the Colorado line to just above Taos. 
I wouldn’t recommend that to anyone, 
unless they really enjoy constantly paddling 
a canoe. Scenic? Certainly, with the canyon 
walls stretching up to 800 feet above you. 
Float trip? Not with the wind whipping into 
your face. Those Class 11 rapids are nothing 
to worry about, by the way, but that’s a 
Class VI takeout, hauling a 60-foot canoe 
up Lee Trail. 


But fear not. There are easier ways to 
soak up the river’s New Mexico history. And 
you don’t even have to get wet. 

Make the new Rio Grande del Norte 
National Monument your first stop. 
Established in 2013, this 242,500-acre area 
showcases volcanic cones, deep canyons, 
wildlife and hiking trails. You can see 10,093- 
foot Ute Mountain, though I saw enough of 
that paddling my butt off a long time ago. 

Francisco Vasquez de Coronado might 
have passed through this area in 1540, while 
petroglyphs, prehistoric dwellings and 
archaeological sites show how long people 
have tried to live in this country. It’s still a 
hard place to live. Abandoned homestead 
sites from the 1930s can also be found. 


Kiowas and Comanches traveled through 
Questa on the Kiowa Trail. Miners came 
here, too. About four miles northwest of 
Red River (a short, scenic deviation down 
New Mexico 38) stand a few ruins of the 
1890s mining camps of Midnight and Anchor. 
Although legend has it that the town got its 
name because “midnight was the liveliest 
time of day,” it was actually named for the 
Midnight Mine. 

Longer-lasting towns are San Cristobal 
and Arroyo Hondo, south of Questa. 

Although Severino Martinez (he changed 
his last name from Martin to Martinez) was 
given the San Cristobal Grant in 1815, the 
village wasn’t founded until the 1860s, and 
the church wasn’t flnished until 1837. 
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The Pueblo of Taos remains a 
crossroads of a thousand years of 
New Mexico culture and history. 
Taos Pueblo annually celebrates its 
heritage in the upper Rio Grande 
River Valley at numerous public 
festivals and dances. 

- COURTESY OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 




The Spanish influence in the Middle Rio 
Grande Valley Pueblo Isleta dates to 
about 1630, when Franciscan FriarJuan 
de Salas founded San Augustin de las 
Isleta, 13 miles south of Albuquerque. 
The Pueblo holds public dances in the 
summer months, and its annual Feast 
of Saint Augustine in August. 

- COURTESY OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 


Arroyo Hondo dates to the early 1800s. 
Death Comes for the Archbishop's own 
Jean-Baptiste Lamy visited Arroyo Hondo 
in 1852 and was talked into establishing 
a parish. Nuestra Senora de Los Dolores 
still holds Mass every Sunday. 

During the Taos Revolt of 1847, Simeon 
Turley survived the Indian assault on his 



IincoDst 

HISTORIC SITE 


T^ORT STANTON 

^ HISTORIC SITE 


FORT STANTON LIVE! 

July 9th, 2016 

This exciting event for the entire family features 
historic military flag ceremonies, living history 
demonstrations, lectures, cannon fire, live music 
and much more from the days of yester-year. 

7 miles SE of Capitan via US 3 80 and NM220 
575 . 354 . 2250 . Open 7 days a week; museum 
10am-4pm, grounds Sam— 5pm. Admission is FREE. 

NEW MEXICO 
HISTORIC SITES 

nmhistoricsites .org illustration by Bob Boze Bell 


OLD LINCOLN DAYS 

August 5th - 7th, 2016 


Enjoy a weekend of living history, 
special performances and more. 


12 miles east of Capitan on US 380. 575.653.4372 
Admission for all six museums is $5. Children 16 
and under free. 
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DENVER 


isSftteway to the Rocky 
Mountain Continental 
Divide Trail 


Plenly of wide open spaces 
to play, fish, & hike* 
Chama family fim 

and adventure. 


The Cumbfes 6c Tokec Scenic Railroad 
Starts Memorial Day Weekend. 

4th of July Fireworks Train & Di^lay. 
Chama I>ays - 2nd Weekend In Auguk. 
Chama Valley Studio Tour- 
Labor Weekend. 


Come to Cham^ New Mexico 

Ezpeiknce adventure in the Countiy. 

Lodging, fine dining, festivals, events % 
steam train eKOukous all Summer. 

(800) 477-0149 or (575) 756-2306 
info@chamavalley.com 
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Visitors who tour the Mesilla 
Valley Bosque State Park near 
Las Cruces and Mesilla will enjoy 
the wildlife and natural beauty 
of the Rio Grande and gain an 
understanding of the importance 
of preserving the natural 
environment along the historical 
river corridor. 

- ALL IMAGES COURTESY NEW MEXICO TOURISM 
DEPARTMENT UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED - 


mill near Arroyo Hondo. Six to 
eight of his employees were killed, 
but Turley managed to make it to Pueblo, 
Colorado, where he told mountain man 
Uncle Dick Wootton about the uprising. 

Which brings us to Taos. 

Taos was established in 1615, but the 
nearby pueblo, one of America’s oldest 
continuously inhabited communities, was 
first built between 1000 and 1450. Taos 


Artist 01 in Calk's famous Roadrunner 
statue made from recycled materials 
greets visitors just outside Las Cruces 
at an 1-10 rest stop accessible from the 
eastbound lanes. Local residents have 
adopted the 20-foot-tall, 40-foot-long 
desert bird as a symbol of the city. 


witnessed the Pueblo Revolt of 1692, the 
Taos Revolt of 1847 (check out the 
Governor Bent Museum and Gallery) and 
the much less bloody establishment of the 
Taos Society of Artists around 1915. 

Art and artists are still a big part of Taos. 
The Harwood Museum of Art, Taos Art 
Museum (at Russian artist Nicolai 
Fenchin’s 1927 house), Millicent Rogers 
Museum (for Indian jewelry), E.L. 
Blumenschein Home and Museum and the 
Couse-Sharp Historic Site (tours by 
appointment) superbly illustrate the city’s 
art history and legacy. And, the San 
Francisco de Asis Mission church in 


Rancho de Taos (think Georgia O’Keeffe 
and Ansel Adams) still attracts artists and 
photographers. 

For hard-core history buffs, however, 
there is also plenty to see. 

Topping the list is the Kit Carson Home 
and Museum. Carson arrived in Taos in 
1826. Two years later, he began his career 
as a fur trapper. In 1843, he married Josefa 
Jaramillo and bought this three-room 
home. Eventually, they moved to 
Colorado, where Josefa died in Boggsville 
in 1868 and Kit followed a month later. In 
1869, their bodies were moved to what is 
now Kit Carson Park in Taos. 
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For a look at life during the Spanish 
Colonial period, check out the 21-room 
Hacienda de los Martinez. The hacienda 
was built in 1804 by Severino Martinez. 

The scenic River Road follows the Rio 
Grande to Espanola. For more history, 
climb into the mountains to Los Alamos- 
White Rock-Bandelier. 

Ancestral Pueblo peoples lived at 
Bandelier National Monument between 
1150 and 1550, not far from the atom 
bomb’s birthplace, Los Alamos 
(Bradbury Science Museum). White 
Rock’s overlook offers an amazing 
vista of the Rio Grande as it cuts into 
White Rock Canyon. 

Then make time to see Santa Fe. 
Americans have been flocking here 
since William Becknell opened the 




Good Eats 
& Sleeps 


Good Grub 

Michael’s Kitchen, Taos 
El Paragua, Espanola 
Santa Fe Bite, Santa Fe 

Loyola’s Family Restaurant 
Albuquerque 

Sparky’s Burgers, Hatch 
La Posta de Mesilla, Mesilla 


Good Lodging 

Historic Taos Inn, Taos 
Hotel La Fonda, Santa Fe 

Los Poblanos Historic Inn and 
Organic Farm, Albuquerque 

Fire Water Lodge 
Truth or Consequences 

Hotel Encanto de Las Cruces 
Las Cruces 



YVKST 

RODEO PATTERN, undeniably the 
#1 best seller in classic cowboy china! 

T exas based TRUE WEST faithfully recreates the 
original heavy roll rim design featuring Till 
Goodan’s art from the 
1940’s. CHRISTMAS, 

BOOTS & SADDLE & I 
LONGHORN patterns 
also available. 


City of 
Las Vegas 

Museum 
727 Grand Ave. 
Las Vegas r NM 


505-4^(6-3205 

lasvegasmuseum.org 


★ HEAVY ROLL 
RIM DESIGN 


★ MICROWAVE SAFE 


As always . . . MADE IN THE USA 

Dealer inquiries welcome. Call, fax, write or email 
for color brochure, complete pricing and details. 


Box 441 • Roy se City 75189 
Ph: 888-636-7922 Fax: 972-635-2059 
e-mail: truewesthome@aol.com 

WWW.TRUEWESTHOME.COM 


TRUE 222 WEST 
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Pat Garrett spent the 
last years of his violent 
life of law and order in 
the southern Rio Grande 
River Valley between 
Las Cruces and El Paso. 

A concrete marker is set 
in the desert sand where 
his murdered body fell 
on the side of the road 
between Las Cruces and 
San Augustin Pass on 
February 29, 1908. 


Santa Fe Trail in 182 1 . Billy the Kid spent ^ 
time in jail here — now Collected Works 
Bookstore, one of the top indy bookstores 
in America — while Lew Wallace wrote 
much of Ben-Hur at the Palace of the 
Governors, now part of the fabulous New 
Mexico History Museum campus. 

From Santa Fe, well leave the mountains 
for the desert. 

Founded in 1706, Albuquerque boomed 
with the arrival of the railroad in 1880 — in 
more ways than one. Trigger-happy 
constable Milton Yarberry was hanged in 
Old Town in 1883. Want museums? Take 
your pick: Albuquerque Museum of Art and 
History, National Hispanic Cultural Center, 
Indian Pueblo Cultural Center, American 
International Rattlesnake Museum or 
Turquoise Museum. But make sure to stroll 
through Rio Grande Nature Center State 
Park before you follow the river south. 

El Camino Real de Tierra Adentro linked 
Santa Fe with Mexico City. Bird-lovers still 


flock to Bosque del Apache National 
Wildlife Refuge, south of Socorro. 

During the Civil War, Confederate 
soldiers followed the Rio Grande in 
General Henry Hopkins Sibley’s 1862 
invasion. Heading north — hoping to seize 
the gold mines in Colorado — the 
Confederates met Union soldiers at the 
Battle of Valverde near Fort Craig. 
Eventually, they would make it to Santa 
Fe before being forced to turn back after 
the Battle at Glorieta, east of Santa Fe. The 
defeated Rebels limped back to Texas. 
Roughly 500 Texans fell to wounds and 
disease. Sibley went down in history as a 
drunk and an idiot. 

The Valverde battlefield is on private 
property, but the ruins of the fort, and a 
small museum, can be toured on Bureau 
of Land Management grounds. The story 
of the 1,500-mile trade route from San Juan 
Pueblo (Ohkay Owingeh) to Mexico City 


A tour of Mesilla Plaza would not be 
complete without a stroll through the 
Billy the Kid Gift Shop, housed in the 
county's former courthouse where 
Billy Bonney was tried and sentenced 
to hang on April 13, 1881. 
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Named after New Mexico military district 
commander Edward Hatch in 1875, 
the Rio Grande River Valley village of 
Hatch, north of Las Cruces, has become 
synonymous with the official state 
vegetable of New Mexico: the chile. 


SIDE ROADS 



Places To Visit 

Rio Grande del Norte National 
Monument, Questa 

Horsefeathers, Taos 

Albuquerque Museum of Art and 
History, National Hispanic Cultural 
Center, Indian Pueblo Cultural Center, 
American International Rattlesnake 
Museum, Turquoise Museum and 
Rio Grande Nature Center State 
Park, Albuquerque 

Bosque del Apache National Wildlife 
Refuge, Socorro 

Las Cruces Railroad Museum 
Las Cruces 

Geronimo Springs Museum 
Truth or Consequences 

Mesilla’s Gadsden Museum, Mesilla 
Mesilla Book Center, Mesilla 

Celebrations & Events 

Taos Pueblo Pow Wow 
July 8-10, Taos Pueblo 

Fiesta de Taos 
July 22-24, Taos 

Battlefield New Mexico: 

The Civil War and More El Rancho 
de las Golondrinas 
April 30-May 1, Santa Fe 

Rodeo de Santa Fe 
June 22-25, Santa Fe 

Cowboy Days, New Mexico Farm 
and Ranch Heritage Museum 
March 5-6, Las Cruces 



is chronicled at the nearby El Camino Real 
Historic Trail Site. 

At Truth or Consequences, you might 
want to get wet. Before it took the name of 
a popular TV show, the town was caQed Hot 
Springs. The first bathhouse opened in the 
late 1800s, but those rejuvenating waters 
didn’t bring many tourists to town until the 
construction of Elephant Butte Dam began 
and the city was nicknamed the City of Health. 
Today, ten bathhouses can be found in the 
walkable historic hot springs and commercial 
district. Geronimo Springs Museum is worth 
visiting to learn more about the area’s history. 

Before Las Cruces, the river flows near 
Radium Springs, where Buffalo Soldiers 
found a home at Fort Selden. All that remains 
of the fort, established in 1865, are adobe 
ruins, but this state monument has an 
excellent museum. The post was also home 
to young Douglas MacArthur, whose father 
commanded Selden in the late 1880s. 

From there, the river flows southward. 

Mesilla was the gateway to New Mexico 
before Las Cruces took over. In Mesilla, Billy 
the Kid was convicted of murdering Lincoln 
County Sheriff William Brady during the 
Lincoln County War. Billy’s killer, Pat Garrett, 
shot down in 1908 east of Las Cruces, is 
buried in the city’s Masonic Cemetery. 


In Las Cruces, the New Mexico Farm and 
Ranch Museum chronicles the state’s 
3,000-year-old agricultural legacy, while the 
Las Cruces Railroad Museum, housed in a 
Santa Fe Railroad depot, tells the area’s 
history of rails. Mesilla’s Gadsden Museum 
(advance appointments recommended) is 
small, and strolling around the historic plaza 
is an enjoyable way to pass time. 

Then, the Rio Grande flows into Texas. 
But that’s another story. mm 


Yes, Johnny D. Boggs does live just outside of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. No, you may not stay at his house. 


The Hispanic and Roman Catholic culture 
are celebrated in Santa Fe through 
many annual festivals and feast days, 
including the Feast Day of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. 
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MUSEUMS BRING HISTORY TO LIFE 



Crook County Wyominsf 

r^nsepm s 


HuJett 

Hulett Mustum and Art Gallsr; 

JIS Hwy « /Mitt. HV 8S7SO 
X-307-*67-Si9^ 


Moorcroft 

Wost ToKas trail Museum 

/OT S. WMtHn Moamft ^ 


Sundance ] 

Crook Coun^ Museum 
^ ^ Art GaUery 

4 I Ci^£i?mrYrme*mi 


istorq Isivgs, Jags^gnds Sgj^in 


www.hulettmuseum.com • www.westtexastrailmuseum.com 



IngaUs” 

*■ returns to 
Walnut Grove! 

Appearance of 

July 16-17, 2016 

Saturday: Autograph Sessions; 
Speaking at the Pageant Saturday evening. 
Sunday: Photo 8e Autograph Session 



wmkss 

July 8-9, 15-16, 88-83 

Call 888-859-3102 
for tickets 




www.walnnt£rove.or£ 



SEE HISTORY COME ALIVE AT THE 
NORTHFIELD HISTORICAL SOCIETY DURING THE 
DEFEAT OF JESSE JAMES DAYS 


THSJS 

NORTHREU) 


VISITOR INFORMATION: VlSITINGNORTHFIELD.COM 
507-645-9268 I NORTHFIELDHlSTORY.ORG 
DJJD.ORG 



See What We Mean 
When We Say 
“Living History” 




IHuseu 

G^d Island, NE (308 385-5316) 
CvWWstuhrnnuseunn.org 
l^aoi^ooie.co m/S t u h rM use u m 
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MUSEUMS BRING HISTORY TO LIFE 
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Where History Meets 
the Imagination. 





J. Henry Ray Indian Artifacts 
Quanah Parker Exhibit 

Doans Grosssing & Western Trail 
Interactive Exhibit 

Bill Bond Wild Game Exhibit 

“Largest Ranch Under One Fence” 
The Waggoner Ranch Exhibit 

Electra Waggoner Biggs Sculpture Studio 

RED 

River 




ALLEY 

MUSEUM 


4600 College Drive 
PO Box 2004 • Vernon, TX 76385 
(940) 553-1848 • (940) 553-1849 
‘^Admission Required 

Tue - Fri: 10:30 - 5:00 • Sat: 10:30 - 2:30 
"'Closed Sunday & Monday 

52 years *1964 - 2016 

Celebrating our Past, Igniting our Future 


: are on facebook as of right now! 





Buffalo Bill Museum & Grave 


, ■ 




Now featuring: 

New Permanent Exhibit ''The Buffalo Bill Story^’ 

New Online Photo Database 

The Largest Museum Gift Shop in Colorado 


Learn about it all at www.buffalobilLorg 


30 Minutes from Downtown Denver 



WESTOFTHE PECOS MUSEUM 


120 E. Dot Stafford Street 
Pecos, Texas 79772 

Western Heritage Museum 
Historic 1896 Saloon & 1904 Hotel 

50 plus rooms of Western Exhibits 
Gift Shop & Book Store 

Centennial Park 
Jndge Roy Bean Replica 
Gnnfighter Clay Allison Grave 

~Museum Hours~ 

Labor Day to Memorial Day 

Tues. - Sat. 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

Memorial Day to Labor Day 

Mon. - Sat 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

Sun. 1:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

432.445.5076 

WWW. westofthepecosmuseum. com 



The largest 
municipal 
museum 
between 




Museum 


& Denver. 


1330 N. BurUngton Ave | Hastings, HE 
Hastings Mus&um.org | 402.461.2399 



f Irt (jf 

Art Museum 

303 Washington Street 
Ogdeiisburg, NY 13669 
315 . 393 . 2 ^ 25 ^ 



The Duty museum dedicated 
to artist Frederic Remington. 
View bronze sculptures^ paintings^ 
drawings, and personal possessions. 

Visit w ww.frederic remington. or g. 
Bronze and canvas reproductions 
Prints and gidees 
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By Bill Markley 


Leader 


Destiny: 


SIttind 


Bu 




Since his murder 126 years ago, 
the legacy of Chief Sitting Bull's 
life and leadership has defined 
the struggles between the Plains 
Indian tribes and the American 
settlement of the Northern Plains 
and Rocky Mountains. 


S itting Bull strived to retain Lakota 
lifestyle and lands. He belonged 
to the Hunkpapa tribe of the 
Lakota people, also known as the Sioux. His 
name, Tatanka lyotake. Sitting Bull, more 
fully means a stubborn male bison that will 
sit on his haunches and fight to the death. 
The Hunkpapas consider Sitting Bull a 
Wichasha Wakan, a person who experiences 
spiritual visions. 

Sitting Bull was a leader of the Strong 
Hearts warrior society and a leader of the 


The legacy of the 
Lakota chief is alive in 
South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Montana 
and Wyoming. 

Silent Eaters, who looked after the 
Hunkpapa people. He fought against 
traditional enemies and new emerg- 
ing enemies — American pioneers 
and soldiers. In 1857, the Hunkpapas 
selected Sitting Bull as war chief, 
and in 1868, the Lakota leadership 
meeting to discuss white encroach- 
ment, decided to concentrate power 
in one man who held all four 
Lakota virtues — bravery, fortitude, 
^ generosity and wisdom — and also 
selected Sitting Bull for the new 
position of war chief of the Lakotas. 

In June 1876, three armies converged on 
the Lakota people and other tribes in their 
hunting grounds along the Big Horn 
Mountains. A large village gathered on 
Rosebud Creek. Sitting Bull held a sun 
dance, cutting and sacrificing 200 pieces of 
flesh from his arms, requesting Wakan 
Tanka’s protection for his people. In a vision, 
he saw soldiers falling into the Indian camp. 
A voice said, “I give you these because they 
have no ears.” 
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WYOMING 


WeLcome to Wyoming's natural frontier. 

Discover Sheridan and the majestic Bighorn Mountains, 
where endless alpine adventures, the vibrancy of our 
historic downtown, and rich Mountain West and Native 
American history await Welcome to Sheridan, the historic 
heart of Wyoming. Discover more at sheridanwyoming.org 
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Lt. Charles F. Roe and the 2nd Cavalry erected the 
U.5. Army Memorial on Last Stand Flill at Little 
Bighorn National Monument in July 1881. Nine 
years later, headstones replaced markers where the 
soldiers had fallen. Today, red granite headstones 
memorializing fallen Indian warriors and scouts 
have been added to the final resting place. 


COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 


General Nelson Miles and his officers observed the 7th Cavalry 
encampment before the massacre at Wounded Knee in 
December 1890. Big Foot and his band of Minniconjou Lakotas 
fled the Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation to Pine Ridge, 
seeking safety after the murder of Sitting Bull before the 
infamous battle on December 29, 1890. 




- COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 




On June 25, 1876, Lt. Col. George 
Armstrong Custer led the 7th Cavalry in an 
attack on the Indians on Little Bighorn River. 
Custer and his immediate command were 
killed. The arrival of the rest of the army 
saved the remainder of the 7th Cavalry. The 
Indian camp separated into smaller groups 
as a relentless army pursued them. 

In May 1877, Sitting Bull and his followers 
crossed into Canada. After the bison herds 
decreased and people became homesick. 


Sitting Bull surrendered on July 19, 1881. 
The government exiled him to Fort Randall 
for two years and then allowed him to join 
the Hunkpapas at Fort Yates. 

Buffalo Bill Cody convinced Sitting Bull 
to join his Wild West show in 1885. Sitting 
Bull was a hit with the public and gave lots 
of his money to poor children. In 1890, a 
new religion called the Ghost Dance, 
reached his home at Standing Rock Indian 
Reservation. Whites were afraid it would 




Bear Butte is a landmark near Sturgis 
where Crazy Florse, Red Cloud and Sitting 
Bull made pilgrimages. Today Bear Butte, 
now a state park, remains a sacred site 
for the Cheyenne and Lakota people. 

- ALL IMAGES BY CHAD COPPESS UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED - 


turn violent. On December 15, 1890, Indian 
police were sent to arrest Sitting Bull. The 
Lakota chief and eighteen others died. 
Despite the fact that police hauled the chiefs 
body to Fort Yates and buried him without 
ceremony. Sitting Bull’s legacy is more alive 
in 2016 than ever. 

Travelers in search of Sitting Bull’s legacy 
should start in Pierre, South Dakota, and 
loop through Wyoming, Montana, North 
Dakota and end their journey at Sitting Bull’s 
monument on the Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation. 

Visit the Cultural Heritage Center in Pierre 
which houses interpretive displays and 
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WESTERN adventure VACATION 



GOOSEWING RANCH 

Jackson, WY 

Home to abundant wildlife and vast 
mountain views. With endless trails to 
explore, delicious cuisine to enjoy, and 
a variety of adventure based activities. 
Escape with us. 



BAR W GUEST RANCH 

Whitefish, MT 

Experience relaxing Montana 
hospitality in the heart of Glacier 
Country. EnjoyS exceptional 
horseback riding and outdoor activities 
for all ages. Experience the adventures 
of the west. 


888-733-5251 | www.goosewingranch.conn 


866-828-2900 I www.thebarw.com 



COLORADO TRAILS 
RANCH 

Durango, CO 

Fun, adventure, and breathtaking 
scenery await you - horseback 
riding, fly-fishing, rafting, shooting 
sports, hiking, childrens program, 
and more make this vacation one 
you’ll always remember. 



THE HIDEOUT LODGE 
& GUEST RANCH 

Shell, WY 

Looking for the perfect family 
vacation spot in an outdoor 
paradise? Look no further, where 
the activities are endless. Upscale 
and all-inclusive. 


800-323-3833 | www.colorodotrails.com 


800-354-8637 | www.thehideout.com 



HUNEWILL CIRCLE H 
GUEST RANCH 

Bridgeport, CA 

World class horseback riding, satisfying 
meals, cozy cabins, beautiful scenery, 
prime fishing, friendly staff, rich 
history, & engaging evening activities. 
Book now! 


760-932-7710 | www.hunewillronch.com 



PARADISE GUEST RANCH 

Buffalo, WY 

Tucked away in the scenic Big Horn 
Mountains of Wy. Luxury log cabins 
with fireplaces, outdoor decks & spacious 
rooms. Heated pool & spa, old western 
saloon, & meals with gourmet flair. 


307-684-7876 | www.poradiseranch.com 



KLONDIKE RANCH 

Buffalo, WY 

Way more than a Wyoming dude 
ranch! We invite you to join us in 
the activities of our working cattle 
ranch... riding and working cattle 
under brilliant Wyoming skies on 
approximately 10,000 acres! 



GREENHORN CREEK 
GUEST RANCH 

Quincy, CA 

Your California dude ranch resort 
i since 1962. Offering all-inclusive 
vacations that combine the 
simplicity of ranch life & great 
horseback riding programs. 


800-362-2982 | www.klondikeronch.com 


800-334-6939 | www.greenhornronch.com 



CIRCLE Z RANCH 

Patagonia, AZ 

Celebrating 90 years, the historic 
Circle Z Ranch in Patagonia Arizona 
offers exceptional horseback riding 
over thousands of acres of scenic and 
diverse trails. 


888-854-2525 | www.circlez.com 



^ude^K/mcAe^s/ 

SdssociaUon' 

est. 1926 

www.duderanch.org • 866-399-2339 


Contact us for that adventure of a lifetime. 
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Lakota artifacts, including a buffalo skull 
belonging to Sitting Bull. Head west, across 
the Missouri River and visit the Fort Pierre 
Chouteau Monument, site of one of the 
busiest Missouri River trading posts where 
Sitting Bull traded hides during the 1850s. 

Travel west on Highway 34. Eight miles 
from Fort Pierre cross Willow Creek, one 
of several areas thought to be Sitting Bull’s 
birthplace, possibly in 1831. The other sites 
may have been Fort George, east of Pierre 
along the Missouri River, and along the 
Grand River near Bullhead, South Dakota. 

For the next 175 miles, you will view 
vistas of undulating prairie. Look for 
antelope, mule deer and other critters. Just 
after the town of Enning, you will see the 
Black Hills stretching across the western 
horizon. Approaching the hills, one peak 
becomes prominent and distinct to the 
northeast — Bear Butte. 

Bear Butte, Mato Paha, is sacred to the 
Cheyenne and Lakota tribes. In 1857, Sitting 
Bull attended a Lakota gathering at Bear 
Butte in which they agreed to exclude white 
men from the Black Hills. He participated 
in at least one sun dance here. When visiting 
Bear Butte, be mindful of people pursuing 
vision quests and please don’t tamper with 
offerings such as tobacco and ribbons. 

Spend time in the Black Hills, sacred to 
the Lakotas. No specific Black Hills sites 
are associated with Sitting Bull; but you 
will develop a sense of their importance to 
the Lakota people. 

Take Interstate 90 into Wyoming. Exit 
to Devil’s Tower, which the Lakotas call 
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The North Dakota Heritage Center in 
Bismarck is dedicated to telling the natural 
and cultural history of the state, and 
includes an excellent exhibition on the 
Lakota people. 

- NORTH DAKOTA HERITAGE CENTER - 


Bear Lodge. Sitting Bull performed a 
sun dance here, according to the U.S. 
Park Service. 

Continuing west on the interstate, 
travel through country the tribes were 
to retain according to the 1868 Fort 
Laramie Treaty. The Big Horn 
Mountains loom to the west as the 
interstate turns north; this is Red 
Cloud’s War country. At that time 
farther east. Sitting Bull was harassing 
Missouri River forts. Stop in Sheridan, 
where Buffalo Bill Cody managed the 
Sheridan Inn from 1894 to 1896. 

Travel north on Interstate 90 to the 
Little Bighorn Battlefield National 
Monument where the Lakotas 


The Native American Scenic Byway 
(above) runs along the western 
shoreline of Lake Oahe, created when the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers dammed 
the Missouri River above Pierre. 

Just east of South Dakota's Black Hills 
in Wyoming, Devils Tower National 
Monument on the Belle Fourche River 
preserves the natural and cultural 
significance of the geologic wonder that 
has been sacred to the Lakota and Plains 
Indian tribes for thousands of years. 
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Located in the 

HEART OF WYOMING 


The Fun Way to Yellowstone starts here! 

First Stop: The Wind River Flotel and Casino! Wind River is the only 
Wyoming destination where you can Play, Stayand Win. Weareaquick 
and scenic five hour drive from Denver International Airport and the 
perfect place to relax and have some fun! Ready for a big win? Take your 
pick and enjoy a night of playing Roulette, Blackjack or one of our 800 
Las Vegas style slot machines. Hungry? Wind River has the best dining 
options in town. The Red Willow Restaurant features juicy steaks, 
fresh lobster and decadent desserts. But that’s not all. The Buffalo 
Restaurant has four different dining options the whole family will enjoy. 
Pizza, ribs, salads or tacos are on the menu. Our 90 room hotel will 
be the perfect place to lay your head. But the excitement doesn’t stop 
there. Every Tuesday night during the summer, the Northern Arapaho 
Experience Song and Dance is a celebration of music, dancing and 
friendship. When the music stops, take a walk through our Cultural 
Room to learn more about our tribe. Want to explore more? We can 
arrange for a private tour of the Wind River Indian Reservation where 
you can visit the final resting home of Sacajawea, the famous Shoshone 
Princess who led Lewis and Clark through the Rocky Mountains. Our 


experienced tour guides will take you beyond the history books and give 
you an up close and personal view of the Plains Indian experience. 

For the really adventurous, join us on a white water rafting trip through the 
scenic Wind River Canyon. Looking for something more low-key? Take 
in two rounds of golf at the highly rated Riverton Country Club. We offer 
great hotel packages and other discounts to make this trip a winner. The 
big finale that is on everyone’s wish list is a visit to Yellowstone National 
Park. A short distance from this iconic site, the drive features a glimpse 
of the Grand Teton Mountains. Bask in their glory before entering into 
the park where the real fun begins! The wildlife, nature and Old Faithful 
will leave you breathless! Watching the sunset on the vast horizon 
will be the perfect end to your Wyoming adventure. 



ADVENTURE PACKAGES Whitewater Rafting • Golf • & More 

JOIN THE FUN Blackjack • Poker ■ Roylette • Over BOO Slot Machines ■ 3 Restaurants • 2 Gift Shops 
reservations T.S66*657t60^ go windrrverhorelcasrnoxom visit 10269 HWY 789 • Riverton, WY 


Good Eats 
& Sleeps 

Good Grub 

The Cattleman’s Club Steakhouse 
and Mad Mary’s Steakhouse 
Pierre, SD 

Deadwood Social Club, Overtop 
Saloon Number 10 and Kevin 
Costner’s Diamond Lil’s Bar & Grill at 
the Midnight Star, Deadwood, SD 

Occidental Hotel, Buffalo, WY 
Sheridan Inn, Sheridan, WY 
Boots Bar and Grill, Medora, ND 

Good Lodging: 

Occidental Hotel, Buffalo, WY 
Sheridan Inn, Sheridan, WY 

Rough Riders Hotel and Amble Inn 
Medora, ND 

Bullock Hotel, Deadwood and 
Deadwood Mountain Grand Hotel 
Deadwood, SD 

Club House Hotel & Suites, Pierre, SD 
Lonesome Spur Ranch, Bridger, MT 





and others defeated Custer’s 7th 
Cavalry on June 25, 1876. Spend 
time listening to park interpreters 
and visiting battlefield locations. 

Continue on Interstate 90 to 
Hardin; take Highway 47 to 
Interstate 94 and the town of 
Custer. In 1873, the Northern 
Pacific Railroad was surveying a 
route through Lakota territory 
guarded by the army including the 
cavalry commanded by Custer. 
On the north side of the 
Yellowstone River is Pease 



Bottom, where Sitting Bull and 
the Hunkpapa attacked Custer on i 
August 11, 1873. Head east on the interstate 
to Miles City where on August 4, 1873, Sitting 
Bull and Custer first clashed. At Glendive, 
take Highway 16 north, following the 


Yellowstone River. At Fairview, 
follow Highway 58 across the 
Missouri River to Fort Buford, 
North Dakota. 

On July 20, 1881, Sitting Bull 
surrendered at Fort Buford. 
The building where the surrender 
took place still stands. Here Sitting 
Bull said, “...This is my country, 
and I don’t wish to be compelled to give it 
up.” Head upriver on Highway 1804 to the 
reconstructed Fort Union, a trading post 
Sitting Bull visited as a young man. 


The Sitting Bull College Library 
at Fort Yates on the Standing 
Rock Reservation has an 
excellent Sitting Bull archive, 
including the Sioux leader's 
headdress. 



Southwest 

MONTANA 

southwestmt.com f 


PUT MONTANA’S PAST 


IN YOUR 
FUTURE 




Start planning a trip filled with 
Montana’s best ghost towns, 
historic sites and culture. 

Visit southwestmt.com or call 
800-879-1159 ext. 1603. 
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Take Highway 1804 to Williston; travel 
south on Highway 85. An optional side trip 
is to take Highway 200 east to Killdeer. Eight 
miles northwest of town is the Battle of 
Killdeer Mountain site where General Alfred 


An abandoned cabin (below) remains 
on the Standing Rock Sioux Reservation 
along the Grand River downstream of 
the site where Sitting Bull's cabin stood. 
He was killed there on December 15, 
1890. His original grave (left) at Fort 
Yates is still maintained as a memorial to 
the Sioux leader. 


Belfield, then west on Interstate 94 to 
Medora. The North Dakota Cowboy Hall of 
Fame has a good Lakota artifact collection. 


Sully’s troops attacked a combined 
Lakota and Dakota village on July 28, 

1864. Sitting Bull participated in this battle. 

Continue on Highway 85, traveling along 
Theodore Roosevelt National Park to 



■ OF ACTIVITIES 
1 WITH THE ACTORSI 

^mbeautiful^uAant- 
d0&aAo/^'€owtty*, *Vfy4umnjg, 






HORSEDAGH RIDE 
MOTORCVCLE POWER RUN* 
DIGWORN PEDIGAD LOOP TOURS 
S0ET9ALL GAME 
... AND MUGW, MUGW MORE! 


Buffalo & Kaycee *pre-registration required 

1-800-227-5122 OR 307-680-5501 
WWW.9UFFALOWVO.COM I WWW.HAVCEEWVOMING.COM 
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Laramie’s First Mobile 
Interactive Tour 

On chifi 
You"l[ 

Ae 

of the 1.? W dtibnfl y^su'll ykw 
a vJd^r lalidie^hci^j, ^ piini^rlca# 

■Chob^ fif&! EmizAFk^n^ 
rt^en unlock 'E^th 

yoiif'snft^ aph&ik or ifS.bfes', 

TAICi A H4UK HCJCl 






See North 

/^mer\co s 

largest 

rnounted 

Columb\on 

mammoth 

"Dee"'. 


Open I 
Mondoy-Friday 

9 Q.m.-5 p.m. 
Saturday 

10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Closed Sundays 
& major holidays 


800-442-2963, ext. 2447 • 307-268-2447 • Casper, WY 
Located on the south end of the Casper College campus 


Minerals • Dinosaurs • Fossils 

ein shop • Prep lab • Summer Pigs • Kid's coroer 

@CasperColkge 

Tate Geological 




Free Admission 

Guided Tours Available 


caspercoiiege.edu/tale 



[Fi?RMA 


32 D H. 4 th StrcBl 
hfoiitpelivL Idaha 

208-847^3800 

gTppnlrtilcBntEr.Qr^ 

IQVIt'' 


Far LiMlgrng iBttmialldn 


r;+rll! 



A fateful chain of events that led to 
the 7th Cavalry's defeat at the Battle of 
Little Big Horn began when prospectors 
found gold on Indian lands in the 
Black Hills in the early 1870s and the 
subsequent establishment 
of Deadwood. 

- COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 


Fort Dilts is the site of an 1863 Lakota 
wagon train attack. Sitting Bull was 
wounded in the thigh during this fight. 
An optional route is to take Highway 85 
to Bowman, then west on Highway 12 
for 17.5 miles, at Fort Dilts Road, turn 
north and drive 3.5 miles. Use caution as 
Fort Dilts Road is unpaved. 

Traveling east on Interstate 94, 
remember this was territory where Sitting 
Bull roamed. Cross the Missouri River to 
Bismarck, and visit North Dakota’s 
Heritage Center, which has a good Lakota 
artifact collection. 

Re-cross the Missouri River and head 
south on Highway 1806 to Fort Abraham 
Lincoln. Custer rode from here to his Little 
Big Horn encounter. 

Follow 1806 to Fort Yates, site of 
Standing Rock Agency, where Sitting Bull 
clashed with agent James McLaughlin. 
Visit Sitting Bull’s gravesite here. The 
Sitting Bull College Library has an excel- 
lent collection of Sitting Bull photographs 
and can assist you with research. One of 
the library’s prized objects is Sitting Bull’s 
headdress. The Standing Rock Tribal 
Offices are located at Fort Yates. If you 
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are interested in guided tours of the 
reservation, contact the Standing Rock 
Tourism Office. To visit Sitting Bull’s 
cabin site, where he lived and died on the 
Grand River, requires a guide and a four- 
wheel-drive vehicle. Precipitation can 
make the seven miles of gumbo-rutted 
track impassible. The cabin is no longer 
there; it was removed to the World’s 


SIDE ROADS 


Places to Visit 

Cultural Heritage Center, Pierre, SD 

Devil’s Tower National Monument 
Devil’s Tower, WY 

Custer Battlefield Museum 
Garryowen, MT 

Little Bighorn National Monument, 
Crow Agency, MT 

Theodore Roosevelt National Park 
Medora, ND 

The Sitting Bull College Library 
and Standing Rock Tourism Office 
Fort Yates, SD 

Celebrations & Events 

Days of 76 Rodeo 
July 26-30, Deadwood, SD 

Longmire Days 
July 8-10, Buffalo, WY 

Real Bird Family Battle of the Little 
Big Horn Reenactment 
June 24-26, Crow Agency, MT 

Crow Fair and Powwow 
August 17-22, Crow Agency, MT 

Fort Union Rendezvous 
June 16-19, Fort Union, ND 

Hugh Glass Rendezvous 
August 25-28, Lemmon, SD 

Sitting Bull Stampede Rodeo 
July 2-4, Mobridge, SD 





Welcome to Edmond, Oklahoma, located on 
historic Rt. 66 and just 1 0 minutes south of the 
world famous Lazy E. World-class sculptures are 
scattered like jewels throughout the city - 
dozens of them, lining the streets and tucked 
into corners, waiting to surprise you with 
unexpected beauty. A city unmatched 
in the heartland with fine dining, 
luxurious lodging, championship golf, 
outdoor adventure, shopping and 
family-friendly events 
& attractions. 


Call for Free Visitor Guide 
Edmond Convention & Visitors Bureau 
Toll Free (366) 341’4344 .. (405) 341 '4344 
VisitEdmondOK.com 





CnevENNE frontier davs^m 


OLO WEST MUSEUM AND STORE 


HISTORIC CHEYENNE DEPOT 


WYOMING STATE CAPITOL 
AND State Museum 


NELSON MUSEUM OF THE WEST 
terry bison Ranch 
CHEYENNE STREET 

Railway trolley 

Bit-0"Wyo Horse Barn 
□inner show 


CHEYENNE. WYOMING! 

AT THE CROSSROADS OF 1^00 ft 1-315 


WWW^CHEYENNE.ORG 8O0-42S-S009 
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Columbian Exposition of 1893 in Chicago 
and later destroyed in a fire. 

Continue on 1806, designated the Native 
American Byway, from Fort Yates to 
Highway 12 in South Dakota. The road 
follows the Oahe Reservoir shoreline 


winding through the Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation. Follow 1806 to cross Highway 
12 to a second Sitting Bull burial site. In 
1953, Sitting Bull’s nephew, Clarence Gray 
Eagle, and men from Mobridge, South 
Dakota, exhumed his remains, reburying 


The second burial site of revered 
Lakota leader Sitting Bull sits on an 
isolated, scenic bluff overlooking the 
broad Oahe Reservoir on the Missouri 
River across from Mobridge, South 
Dakota, on the Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation. 

them on a bluff across the Missouri River 
from Mobridge. The men envisioned the 
gravesite as a tourist attraction, but the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers built the 
Oahe Reservoir, damming the river and 
forcing the upriver relocation of 
Highway 12, making Sitting Bull’s 
memorial a remote site. Most likely, this is 
the way Sitting Bull would want it. mm 

Bill Markley thanks Chad Coppess, Blaine Nordvold, 
Deanne Bear Catches, and the wonderful people of 
Standing Rock for their assistance with this story. 



FULL OF SPIRIT. There’s plenty to see and do. Start planning your 

Cody, Wyoming vacation today. 1-800-393-2639 or yellowstonecountry.org. 


ft^CoDY/YELLOwsTONE Country 

THE WILDEST WAY INTO YELLOWSTONE 
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By Epic Moreno 


Traveling the Chisholm Trail 


History, legacy and legend come to life in the Lone Star State. 








T exas. Just the name alone evokes 
imagery of a wild and untamed 
bygone era when anything was 
possible. I am biased when I speak on the 
subject of Texas. It is my home and I am a 
proud Texan, through and through. There 
is nothing I love more than driving the dusty 
byroads and exploring the deep roots of my 
home state’s history — such as its role in the 
birth of the cattle industry. The livestock 
boom began in Texas following the 
conclusion of the Civil War. 


The Alamo City, San Antonio, was the 
center of commerce for the region in the 
postbellum era. Before the prevalence of the 
railroad, cattle drives were how beeves got 
from ranches to dinner tables. A half-Scot, 
half-Cherokee scout named Jesse Chisholm 
laid the foundation for what 
would be the Chisholm Trail 
in San Antonio in 1867. It 
would remain open only until 
1884, but its place in history 
is sacrosanct. 


In San Antonio, if you want to explore 
the area’s ranching heritage and history, 
there is no better place to start than at the 
South Texas Heritage Center on the grounds 
of the Witte Museum. A short drive from 
downtown, or a 20- to 30-minute walk along 
the Museum Reach of the San 
Antonio Riverwalk, the center 
is 20,000 square feet of the 
story of Texas told through 
a variety of hands-on and 
interactive exhibits. It is still 


The sparkling Medina 
River ribbons the town, 
which made it a 
desired stop along the 
Chisholm Ti'ail. 
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The Franciscans built numerous missions 
in San Antonio, including San Francisco 
de la Espada in 1731 (left), and large 
cattle ranches to support them on 
nearby Spanish land grants. 

- COURTESY TEXAS TOURISM - 

downtown area: The Emily Morgan, The 
Menger, The Crockett or the Guenther. 

The 1-35 corridor from San Antonio 
north to Austin, Waco and Fort Worth is 
the metaphorical spine of the Lone Star 
State. Visitors could spend weeks in each 
city and still not see everything. However, 
if you’re looking for history, each has a 
few must-see highlights. 

In the capital city of Austin, the Bob 
Bullock Texas History Museum is one that 
is not to be missed. This three-story museum 


relatively new, having opened in 2012, and 
you cannot find a more beautiful spot in the 
city than the grounds of the Witte. 

After visiting the Riverwalk and the Witte 
Museum, visitors to San Antonio will quickly 
discover it is a city rich in history that will 
require more than one trip to visit the Alamo, 
its sister missions (now UNESCO World 


Heritage sites), the Briscoe Western Art 
Museum and the fabled Hall of Horns at the 
Buckhorn Saloon, or being swept away by 
the stories of four historic hotels in the 


Since Franciscan friars placed the first stone on the foundation 
of the Mission San Antonio de Valero in 1744, the Alamo Mission 
Plaza (left) has been a crossroads of Texas commerce, including 
the early days of the Spanish cattle ranchers. 



(^eleBmting. the S)weftdc Guitwce and 
af the Wild, Wild We>^t! 




Wild West Entertainment • Ranch Rodeo • charreadi 
Parade • classic car show • vendors 
living Nistorg • Antique tractors 
carnival • live Music 
jt^lR* \ Tractor Pulls a mosei 

432 - 523-2695 


miuiiiK 


CHEVROLCT 


Sewell 

CHEVROLET 


THRIETWAYl 
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Robert Summer's bronze sculptures, Branding the Brazos, greet 
visitors to Waco's historic Suspension Bridge and Riverwalk 
Area. Built across the Brazos River in 1870, the iconic bridge 
was a key crossing of the 
Chisholm Trail. 


is dedicated to telling the entire 
history of the Lone Star State. 

Up the road about 45 
minutes in Waco is the Texas 
Ranger Hall of Fame and 
Museum. Dedicated to telling 
the whole story of Texas’s 
most legendary law enforce- 
ment agency, the museum is 
home to priceless artifacts from some of 
the Rangers’ most famous cases. 

Fort Worth is where the West truly comes 
alive. This sprawling century-old complex is 
home to the Texas Cowboy Hall of Fame and 
the Stockyards Exchange Museum. There 


are two daily cattle drives with real Texas 
longhorns and real Texas cowboys. There 
are also working stagecoach rides and a 
steam engine train. But to understand the 
scope of the Chisholm Trail you have to 
return to San Antonio and travel north and 


Every day in Fort Worth at 1 1 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., Texas cowboys entertain 
visitors at the Stockyards National 
Historic District when they drive a 
herd of longhorns down East Exchange 
Avenue past the Fort Worth Livestock 
Exchange Building into holding pens. 

- ERIC MORENO - 



COWBOY 
CAPITAL — 
V OF THE 
^WORLD 


All who wander are not lost! 


Turn off your GPS and tune 
into the great outdoors. 
Miles and miles of scenic 
trails to discover. 


Come Find Your Trail 
in the Cowboy Capital 
of the World. 


>9- -4 a ^ 

830-796-3045 • BanderaCowboyCapital.com 
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a wee bit west. The first stop on your trip 
should be Bandera. Heading up along 
Highway 16, nestled deep in the Texas Hill 
Country, is the Cowboy Capital of the World. 

The sparkling Medina River ribbons the 
town, which made it a desired stop along the 
Chisholm Trail. Steeped in history, Bandera 


Since 2001, the Bullock Texas State History Museum in Austin has honored, 
preserved and celebrated the heritage of the Lone Star State, including three 
centuries of cattle ranching history. 


Bandera local Kelly Scott (left) 
is famous for his chuck wagon 
programs, including those 
offered at Bandera's Cowboys 
on Main program, and on the 
National Day of the American 
Cowboy every July. 

- CAROL M. HIGHSMITH/LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 

The Hill Country is steeped in 
Texas history, and Kerrville, 
the next stop on the Chisholm 
Trail and just north of Bandera 
: on Highway 16, has history 

ingrained in every facet of the 
town. Founded by James Kerr, a major in 
the Texan army during the war for Texas 
Independence, Kerrville has come to 
embody the spirit of the Old West. It is the 
home of the Museum of Western Art, and 
its collection includes approximately 150 


should be seen with a first stop at the Frontier 
Times Museum just off the main town square. 
Western art, historical curiosities — including 
a 2,000-year-old corncob — and a Hall of Texas 
Heroes are just some of the highlights of this 
quirky museum. 


HUT C HINSO N COUN TY HISTORICAL MUSEUM 



The Beale Wagon Road - America’s First Interstate Highway 


Edward Fitzgerald Beale was one of llie mo'^l accomplished figure’s of ihe Hhh criumy Amcncaii West. Frfim 1B57 - 18611 
LicuirtiajiL Edward F. BcaJe atid a crew of HKI n^eii and 22 eiunels Iniill die firsi feflei*J highway west ol die Mississippi, die 
Interstate Highu^ay " that ronnrclcd ihr rrmlincnl east to wtm. T he n>ad closely followed die ( lanadian Ri\rr whirh 
a naiural choice due to many \'isil>le navigauuii poims oii diis roiuc wliieh made dir mad easy lo folloAv across dir iriu kirss 
plains of the American Wesi. The general mine of the Beale Wagon R<3ad soon loll owed by U.S. Route liih die Same Fc 
Railway and lulersiate ML The path fil dir Beale Wagon Rt>atl runs acitjss the I'rank PhiHips Cajllrge rainpus in Burger and 
HCIHM placed a Texas Historical (.Commission marker the re in 2013. Further west, wagmt ruts are siili visible from space. 


Hindi insoti Cuumy^ Hisioricai Museum tdb llie story of this place with more dian sixty exhMus that 
doeiiment diccoimly’s hisiory; euknrr and art as well as tr:ive1iiig exhibits Eind sperial focus twriils. 
The stmeuiri' the mustuim occn|>ies is one of Hi Niger's earliest imek laiUdiiigs. 

The imiseum’s exhibits indude; iSpanish icxplonn" Caimnado's iravels ihmngU ihe ccHiniy in 1341* 
iiaiiu' American culuiral artifacts, early ack'enuirers and con my pioneei's, artifacts and models of 
dir Adohr Walls budalo linnters campj a life-size jxiMndi of Qtiamih Parker, Ihwmitown tlisplays 
that doeumem die diseovicry of oil and the birUi of Boiler and a 93' lall cable tool drilling rig 
and Peotili'iirn Exhibit Hall. Foliow the trail to the Hutchinson County Historical Museum. 




HCHM 


Hutchinson County 
Historical Museum 

613 Norih Main Street 
Border, Texas 79007 
806 - 273 •0130 


Open Tues. - Fri. Sat 11-4:30 ' Free admiBsion - Itutchinson county mu Beum,cirg 
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The Texas Ranch Resort in Austin 
County is on the 1,800-acre Lonesome 
Pine Ranch, first settled in 1823. Ranch 
guests stay in restored, historic Texas 
homes, ride the range, fish, hunt, work 
and participate in cattle drives. 

- CAROL M. HIGHSMITH/LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - 

sculptures, 250 paintings and numerous 
artifacts. 

The Chisholm Trail ran across Texas the 
way veins run through a body. Following its 
course north and east takes you to the his- 
toric German town of Fredericksburg, the 
de facto capital of Texas Hill Country. 
However, to get the history and feel for 
Fredericksburg, you need to venture away 
from the quaint shops and bistros of Main 
Street. Nestled along the banks of Baron’s 
Creek is historic Fort Martin Scott. Founded 
in 1848, the site was used by the U.S. Army, 
Confederate Army and the Texas Rangers. 
The grounds of the fort are also home to the 


recently opened Texas Rangers Heritage 
Center. The fort offers living history dem- 
onstrations and the center has a number of 
events offering up the history and lore of 
the Rangers. 

While you’re in the area, you really should 
make an effort to head north again up on 


FM (farm-to-market road) 965 to visit 
Enchanted Rock State Natural Area. It is the 
site of one of the most famous engagements 
in Texas Rangers history. If you have time 
to hike to the summit, you can read the full 
story of how Ranger John Coffee Hays used 
the natural rock formations as cover as he 



YEARS 


TRAPPINGS 



CUSTOM 


COWBOY GEAR 

— — .V / / ^ — 

WESTERN 


^USEU^ OF THE BIG BEND 

OPENING WEEKEND 

APRIL 14-16, 2016 
ALPINE, TEXAS 

IN THE HEART OF THE BIG BEND! 


432.837.8143 museumofthebigbend.com 



Transpecos Banks 

There’S no place we’d rather be. 


MUSEUM 

OF THE 

BIG BEND 


Sul Ross State University 
MEMBER THE TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM " 
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Good Eats 
& Sleeps 

Good Grub 

Clem Mikeska’s, Temple 

Black’s BBQ, Kreuz Market and 
Smitty’s Market, Lockhart 

The Little Red Barn, San Antonio 
Cowboy Steakhouse, Kerrville 

Cooper’s Old Time Pit 
Bar-B-que, Llano 

Wild Bubba’s Wild Game Grill 
Elroy 

Good Lodging 

The Emily Morgan Hotel, The 
Menger Hotel, The Crockett Hotel 
and The Guenther Hotel, 

San Antonio 

Faust Hotel, New Braunfels 
Cactus Hotel, San Angelo 
The Big Texan, Amarillo 
The Stagecoach Inn, Salado 
The Overton, Lubbock 



Lubbock's Bayer Museum of 
Agriculture tells the story of 
vast amounts of the South 
Plains surrounding Lubbock 
being transformed from 
large-scale rangeland cattle 
operations into one of the 
most productive cotton- 
farming regions in the world. 

- COURTESY LUBBOCK CVB - 


held off an Indian raiding party for 
three hours until help arrived. 

Just 17 miles north of Fredericksburg, 
Enchanted Rock is part of Llano County, so 
when you’ve finished your afternoon 
excursion, follow the trail on into the county 
seat of Llano. Each weekend in October, 
downtown Llano transforms itself for the 
annual Wild West Weekend. The weekend 
features live music and a street dance, author 
readings, an Outlaw Escape & Chase and a 
Chuck Wagon Cook-Off. 


After Hill Country, the 
trail takes you into the 
wide-open spaces of West 
Texas. You will drive for miles and miles 
without encountering anything, really. It is 
in many ways the last vestige of the 
Old West. On your journey west, you will 
come to San Angelo and Abilene. San Angelo 
is known as Texas’s biggest small town. 
It is the home of Fort Concho National 
Historic Landmark, one of West Texas’s 
most important historic frontier outposts. 

The 1,600-acre park is especially signifi- 
cant as it was the home at one point in time 
or another to the 9th, 10th, 24th and 25th 



Lone Still* 
IMnseR Histoi? 

Confei*enee 

Frida/, April 29tfi ' Sunday, Hay 1st 


Join us for a three-day history 
conference featuring renowned 
speakers, leading historians and 
active-duty Texas Rangers on 
Texas Ranger history. 

Featuring: 

Auistant Chief Frank Halinak and 
Lieutenant Wende Wakeman, 
Texas Rangers 

Bill O'Keal, 

State Historian of Texas 


David S. Turk, 

ll.S. Marshals Service Historian 


Jim Willett, 

Texas Prison Museum 
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In 1876, Charles Goodnight and Cornelia 
and John Adair founded the JA Ranch in 
Palo Duro Canyon with 1,600 longhorn 
cattle Goodnight had driven from Pueblo, 
Colorado. Today, descendants of Cornelia 
still operate the oldest, privately held 
Texas Panhandle ranch. 


U.S. Cavalry units, better known as the 
Buffalo Soldiers. Re-enactors and museum 
tours figuratively transport visitors back in 
time, which makes it the place to visit in 
San Angelo for history enthusiasts. 

From San Angelo, the trail forks east to 
Abilene, named after the more well-known 
cow town in Kansas. What it may lack in 
notoriety, Abilene more than makes up for 
in history. Frontier Texas! is a technological 
marvel. This interactive museum tells the 
story of the state’s Western heritage in a 
unique, hands-on way. 

Heading back west leads you to Lubbock, 
gateway to the Texas Panhandle. Founded 
in 1876 by former Texas Ranger Thomas 
Lubbock, the city is a comfortable hybrid 


of an industrialized commercial hub (the 
energy business is big in this part of the 
world) and a college town. Texas Tech 
University fully embraces its cowboy legacy 
and lineage, and the campus is home to the 
National Ranching Heritage Center. Nearly 
50 authentic ranch buildings from the 17th 
through the 20th centuries have been 
meticulously moved from their original sites 
to this open-air museum complex. 


Highway 27 north will lead you into the 
panhandle region of Texas and the last stops 
on the trail. South of Amarillo is the city of 
Canyon and its namesake, Palo Duro Canyon 
State Park. The second-largest canyon in 
the United States is also one of the state’s 
historic treasures. 

Long-revered by the Comanche and 
Kiowa people, the canyon holds the 
distinction of being the site of the 1874 


Get to 

Amarillo by Morning 

because you’re going to need all day. 



- for the of Your Life. 

VisitAmarillo.com 800-692-1338 
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THE 


OPEmm APRIL 23rd 


PANHANDLE 

PETROLEUM 

STORY 


The grand story of oil in the Texas Panhandle 


For hours, admissions, 
special events and more 
visit panhandleplains. org 


PPHM 

PANHANDLE-PLAINS HISTORICAL MUSEUM 

2503 Fourth Avenue 
Canyon, Texas 79015 



V»itfirenhaffiTe)id).c(Mi 800-9^9-3312 
Halfway between Houjton & Auitin 
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The Panhandle-Plains Museum in Canyon 
is dedicated to preserving and promoting 
the cattle ranching history that defined 
the settlement of the region, including 
the big outfits that fed its cowboys out on 
the range from a chuck wagon (right). 

- COURTESY PANHANDLE-PLAINS MUSEUM - 


Following the trail of cowboy and cattle 
ranching history in Texas leads travelers 
to The American Quarter Horse Museum 
in Amarillo, which chronicles the origin 
of American quarter horse breed and its 
role in building the West (above). 

- COURTESY AMERICAN QUARTER HORSE MUSEUM - 

battle between the U.S. Army and famed 
Comanche chief Quanah Parker in 1874. 
The canyon is truly awe-inspiring, and 
during the summer, its walls are the 
backdrop for the long-running historical 
musical drama Texas! 

Amarillo, the last stop on the Chisholm 
Trail, must not be missed by history fans. 
Before taking in any of the sites, such as 
the Panhandle-Plains History Museum in 
neighboring Canyon, the Kwahadi Museum 
of the American Indian, or the American 
Quarter Horse Hall of Fame and Museum, 
celebrate the end of your heritage tour at 
the Big Texan Steak Ranch, home of the 
72-ounce steak challenge! The Big Texan 
is the unofficial welcome center of 
Amarillo and diners there will get the full 
Texas experience. 

lUJi 

Eric Moreno is a freelance writer based in San Antonio, 
Texas. He is an avid amateur photographer and a fan 
of travel, Texas history and chicken-fried steak. 
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SIDE ROADS 


Places to Visit 

The Alamo, Witte Museum 
and Briscoe Western Art Museum 
San Antonio 

Texas Cowboy Hall of Fame and The 
Stockyards Exchange Museum 
Fort Worth 

Bob Bullock Texas History Museum 
Austin 

Texas Ranger Hall of Fame 
and Museum, Waco 

Frontier Times Museum, Bandera 

Texas Rangers Heritage Center 
Fredericksburg 

National Ranching Heritage Center 
Lubbock 

Panhandle-Plains History Museum 
Canyon 

American Quarter Horse Hall 
of Fame & Museum, Amarillo 

The Kenedy Ranch Museum, Sarita 

Celebrations & Events 

San Antonio Stock Show & Rodeo 
San Antonio 



EtPO 

visi-telpaso.com 
Ge-t -tlie official app: 

^ I liAfipSlVP I 


YOUR E 

JOHNWESLEy 


ELPA P 


See fhe infamous gunslinger 
grave in Concordia Ceme-ter-y 



The Western Heritage Classic, Abilene 

The Red Steagall Cowboy Gathering & 
Western Swing Festival at the Fort 
Worth Stockyards, Fort Worth 

The Llano River Chuck Wagon 
Cook-Off, Llano 



See a 300-year-old 
shipwreck 

Discover rare 
Texas artifacts 

Experience IMAX 
and 4D films 

Enjoy cafe, store, i 
and more 


theSTORYofTEXAS com (TO OPP exhibit admission in person or online. 

AUSTIN, TX I 866-369-7108 4^^ vyrn Promo Code: TRUEWEST 

Limit 4 per coupon. No cash value. Expires 12/31/16. 
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SUEERSTITlOt!!; MOUNTAIN 

i^iiysEuivt. 



HISTORY &: MYSTERY 


■Mlft' N\ Apache Trail Apacbe jMcticin, .4/ S51 IS 

s u per s ti ti on m 0 u n * ai n m u seum*org 


PLANTOJUTENB 

HERITAGE DAYS 
JAN. 14&1S, 2017 


480.9834888 





‘Rcproiluciion amiqwc spcciadcs 
to suit all sights'* 



Spectacle Outruim to the Old West 
iSoos eyegjassa to fit your Iifcstyk, 
Hisiorically accurate, opbihalmic <jyaliiy 
eyeglass frames suitable for reading, distarKe, 
bifbeaU, prograsive lenses, sunglasses & 
nonpmcripiion limed tenses. 


www.Historic^^AVearCompany .com 


T' .A ^ ^ 

L/mour 

iTRADING POST 

Eicliisive Lrouis L^Amoyr 
proUii^liF pliiK nil 
fiovfN, ithorc slurifs^ 
aan-fldtjun, pnetry, nudia 
ba«:ik*( & CIIah, brnnd^d 
clothinRt MPa’s„ l>V|> movivs nnil moTeJ 

\v\v\v.loiislamoi:r.com 

The Home of America’s Favorite Storvtelier 




$ 19.99 


IX' 4 'p within the juiigli;s oT Borneo 
flovi» ^ li'gendjiry Hver uf diihincinds , , 
A drtiitiihii^cd nudio Idle of love, 
redemption, heroLsni, iind mHgie 
fnim the mn 5 «tcr Klor>' teller. 
Order your copy today: 
1-S00-532-9610 



The largest collection of new 

and out of print Civil War S Western 
Americana Books in Arizona. 

Lincoln and Custer Collections, American 
Indian History, Arts 8 Crafts. 

Helping collectors and history 
buffs learn more about specific events 
and people in American history. 


480 - 945-8811 

Bookmaster@Guidon.com • Guidon.com 

f ?109 E. 2nd Street 

(Marshall S 2nd St.) 

Scottsdale, Arizona 



Lawmin Hditer/Btli 
ComlHniimn — $111 




Fivflfire 
Wntwn IcM 
feitkie— $30 


Authentic ISOO working cowboy 
clothing, leather, spurs and more. 
Call for a fre^ catalog 509-782-301 » 

westcrnandwitdMfewonders.com 

i nfo Q wester nan d wi Idl Ifewondersxoui 



Western and Wildlife Wonders 

Single Action Pistol Grips by TeePee Creeper 


140th AnnivBtsary of Li Wb Bighorn Battio 

See it S4"!60 June / P3M ut Gurryewt^n^ 3MT 
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TUCUMCARI RAWHIDE DAYS 


Tucumcari, NM, April 15-16: Celebrate 
New Mexico’s history with an Old West 
parade, history demonstrations, gunfight 
re-enactments and live music. 
575-461-0522 •NewMexico.org 


SCOTTSDALE ART AUCTION 

Scottsdale, AZ, April 2: Bid on a wide collection of 
paintings and sculptures by Old West artists such 
as Charlie Russell and Howard Terpning. 
480-945-0225 • ScottsdaleArtAuction.com 


GALVESTON COUNTY FAIR 

Galveston, TX, April 8-16: At this county fair, held 
since 1938, enjoy the rodeo, auctions, a variety of 
cook-offs, concerts and youth activities. 
409-986-6010 • GalvestonCountyFair.com 


ROSE TREE FESTIVAL 

Tombstone, AZ, April 8-10: Celebrate the 131st 
blooming of the “World’s Largest Rose Tree” with 
a parade and folklorico dances. 

520-457-3326 • Tombstone.org 


ART SHOWS 

A SALUTE TO COWBOY ARTISTS OF AMERICA 

Scottsdale, AZ, April 1-30: View artworks by 
Cowboy Artists of America at Western Spirit: 
Scottsdale’s Museum of the West. 

480-686-9539 • ScottsdaleMuseumWest.org 

TRAPPINGS OF TEXAS 

Alpine, TX, April 14-16: The nation’s second- 
oldest trappings show offers cowboy gear and 
Western art at Museum of the Big Bend. 
423-837-8143 • MuseumOJTheBigBend.com 

CALIFORNIA IMAGES G HISTORY 

San Dimas, CA, April 22-24: Paintings and 
sculptures by Western artists celebrate the state 
of California and its rich cowboy heritage. 
909-599-5374 • SanDimasArts.org 


WILD WILD WEST FEST 

Andrews, TX, April 29-30: Celebrate Western 
heritage with cowboy mounted shooting 
demonstrations and a BBQ cook-off. 
432-523-2695 • WildWildWestFest.com 
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SEPTEMBER 
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yENDLETON, OR Celebrating 100 Years 

happycanyon.com 


BUY TICKETS AT 

pendletonroundup.com 

oRaiL]-800-45-RODEO 
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COWBOY UP FOR VETS 8 THE VIRGINIAN CAST REUNION 

Swanton, OH, April 22-24: The cast of The Virginian will reunite during the shooting competition 
and a fundraiser benefitting the Navy Marine Corps Relief Society and Heroes in Action. 

419-875-5146 


ARIZONA HISTORY CONVENTION 

Tucson, AZ, April 14-17: True West'E, Executive 
Editor Bob Boze Bell and other historians give 
presentations about Arizona’s cowboy history. 
520-628-5774 •ArizonaHistory.org 

FIESTA SAN ANTONIO 

San Antonio, TX, April 14-24: Old San Antonio 
and Old Mexico celebrations include fandangos, 
art shows and a pilgrimage to the Alamo mission. 
^11 • Fiesta-SA.org 

THE PANHANDLE PETROLEUM STORY REOPENING 

Canyon, TX, April 23: After an extensive change 
in the oil industry, the Panhandle Petroleum 


exhibit reopens with informative updates. 
806-651-2244 • PanhandlePlains.org 

GENOA COWBOY FESTIVAL 

Genoa, NV, April 28-May 1: Cowboys from across 
the country gather to enjoy live music, poetry, 
history demonstrations and workshops. 
775-782-0326 • GenoaCowboyFestival.org 

ARBOR DAY CELEBRATION 

Nebraska City, NE, April 29-May 1: The home of 
the first Arbor day, in 1872, celebrates with free 
trees, a chili cook-off and a parade. 

800-514-9113 •NebraskaCity.com 



PREMIER FIREARMS AUCTION 

Online, April 29-May 1: Highly collectible weapons are up for bid, such as the shown 
Winchester Model 1886 Lever Action Rifle, serial number 1, presented by Lt. George E. Albee 
to Lt. Col. H.W. Lawton for his role in the capture of Apache leader Geronimo. 
800-238-8022 • RockIslandAuction.com 
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LLANO FIDDLE FEST 

Llano, TX, April 1-3: Passionate torch bearers 
carry on traditions set by Texas musicians of the 
past with a competition featuring some of the 
best fiddlers from Texas and beyond. 
325-247-5354 • LlanoFiddleFest.com 

POWWOW 

GATHERING OF NATIONS POWWOW 

Albuquerque, NM April 28-30: The largest annual 
powwow in North America where American 
Indians come together to celebrate their culture. 
505-836-2810 • GatheringOJNations.com 

RODEO 

FIESTA DAYS RODEO 

Cave Creek, AZ, April 1-3: Cowboys and cowgirls 
compete in a PRCA rodeo, plus dances, a rodeo 
parade and a mutton bustin’ competition. 
480-488-4043 • CaveCreekProRodeo.com 



LAS CRUCES COUNTRY MUSIC FESTIVAL 

Las Cruces, NM, April 29-May 1: 

Two stages of Country music will feature 
headliners Lee Ann Womack (shown), Rick 
Trevino and Aaron Watson. 
575-541-2444 • LasCrucesCountryMusic.com 


TWMag.com: 

View Western events on our website. 




“a gem of a book!!” 

- Harry Carey, Jr. 


&rTV WHTCPH AOTOB*. 1p4«-pn CtVHT 



Direct Order: 1-800-252-3206 
Available at Amazon.com 
ISBN#: 0292718497 
www.TvShootingStars.com 



WOHLDSOLDESTRDDEOXOH 


928 - 445-4320 


K 1 \ L a V RAN t II W I S t t M 



See the fascinating history of South 
Texas come alive in vibrant murals and 
learn about the area’s cultural, 
economic and religious development. 
View “Vaquero,” a video describing 
cowboy life in the Wild Horse Desert. 

Open Tues. ■ Sat. lo a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Sunday 12 noon to 4 p.m. 

Admission: $3 Adults 
$2 Seniors and Teens 13 - 18 
Children 12 and under free 

200 East LaParra Ave • Sarita, Texas 78385 
Information: 361-294-5751 

www.kenedymuseuni.org 

WILLCOX WEST FEST 
& RANCH RODEO 

May 6-8 2016 

COME JOIN THE FUN AT ARIZONA’S 
PREMIER WESTERN FESTIVAL 
CELEBRATING WESTERN HERITAGE 
Chuck yfagon Cook-off 
Fast Draw • Buffalo Soldiers 
Wagaa Rides and More! 



www.CattleCapitoLcom 

WillcoxChamber.vtanet 
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BOB BOZE BELL BOOKS 

BIG BOOK SALE 


ILLUSTRATED 
LIFE & TIMES 
SERIES 


I life Of I 


mi 


“Factual, lively, 
and irreverent... 
History as it should 
be presented.” 

-Garry James, Guns & Ammo 




Each 




1 


ON SALE NOW! 


$39J5 

(Hard cover only) 


(each) 


■vBOB 

boze 

BClx 






pi* 


OROFJt YOl RS TODAY! 

Visit: Store.TrueWestMagazine.com 
Call: 1-888-687-1881 






AT HOME ON ANY RANGE 


Whether it’s silhouette, iong-ratige shooting, hunting or just because, llu' legendary Shiloh Sharps 
is a masterpiece of shooting design and craftsmanship. Own your piece of history with a firearm 
that is as individual as you are. yet practical for any range you may want lo take it to. 


w w-% V. fsi-ii. I ^ o u c’o>i 

T fl £: L K O ts X U A K V 



It I F L K O M I* A X V 


Available in a Mrifiy At calibers, woods & tinislies. ~ P,D.Box 2?9 ~ Big Timber, MT 59011 ~ 400-932-4454 
BIG TIMBER -«Est. 1 976 » MONTANA 



Wyatt 

Steers 

Clear 



Marshall Trimble is Arizona’s official 
historian and vice president of the 
Wild West History Association. 
His latest book {^Arizona’s Outlaws 
and Lawmen; History Press, 2015. 
If you have a question, write: 
Ask the Marshall, P.O. Box 8008, 
Cave Creek, AZ 85327 or e-mail him at 
""""•"'hall.trimble@scottsdalecc.edu 


How come Arizona never 
extradited Wyatt Earp for the 
Vendetta Ride killings? 

Jim Spell 

Sonora, California 

Early extradition efforts just after 
the Vendetta Ride in 1882 were mostly 
political and didn’t go anywhere. By the 
1900s, whatever happened in Cochise 
County was long forgotten. 

Why did the great artist Charlie 
Russell wear a red sash? 

Brian LaMoure 

Helena, Montana 

Cowboy artist Charlie Russell never 
wore a belt, but he folded his sash like 
one. He began wearing a red sash when 
he arrived in Montana in 1880 after seeing 
old-timers wearing them in Helena. 

These sashes were known as a metis 
(French for “half breed”) because mixed 



race trappers, traders and bullwhackers 
commonly wore them in place of a belt. 

Elizabeth A. Dear, former curator of 
the C.M. Russell Museum in Great Falls, 
Montana, writes that some critics have 
said Russell wore sashes to live up to 
the public’s expectations of an artist’s 
eccentricity — but she does not agree. Dear 
says Russell wore them because he liked 
them. Russell’s protege Joe De Young 
and old friend James W. Bollinger agreed. 
Bollinger said, “It was simply a part of 
Charlie, certainly not an artistic affectation 
or a sign of pretentiousness.” 

Sashes were worn in Texas and 
abroad in Canada, France and Italy. They 
were knotted at one side with the ends 
dangling down to the knees. Out West, 
they were worn by gamblers, Tejanos, 
saloonkeepers and the sporting crowd, 
including James “Wild Bill” Hickok. 

Russell also used his sash to store 
his art supplies when he was traveling 
horseback. “All the breeds wear them,” he 
said. He also said, “I believe they keep me 
from having a big belly.” 

The True l/Vest January 2016 issue 
published a photo of John Slaughter 
and several of his cowboys. Which 
one was his foreman at the San 
Bernardino Ranch? 

Frederick Olsen 

Lancaster, Virginia 

Old West photograph collector Robert 
G. McCubbin says: “Allen Erwin, in his 
biography of Slaughter, identifies ‘Jim 
Pursley’ as ‘Foreman,’ standing left.” 


The Buffalo Bill Center of the West in Cody, 
Wyoming, owns an incredible self-portrait 
by Charles M. Russell of the artist wearing 
his distinctive red sash. 

- 1900 WATERCOLOR IS A GIFT OFTHE CHARLES ULRICKAND JOSEPHINE 
BAY FOUNDATION, INC. 98.60, BUFFALO BILL CENTER OF THE WEST - 



Published in True West's "Best Cowboy 
Photos" collectible issue this January, this 
photo shows John Slaughter's cowboys 
with foreman Jim Pursley standing at left. 

- COURTESY ROBERT G. MCCUBBIN COLLECTION - 


Not much is known about Pursley, 
although he apparently owned a ranch 
outfit in the mid- 1880s. 

Why do people mount horses from 
the left side? 

Michael C. Westland 

Clarkdale, Arizona 

The custom dates at least to Medieval 
times. Most warriors were right-handed; 
they carried their weapons on the left 
side so they could more easily pull the 
sword from the scabbard. They mounted 
from the near or left side so the sword 
would not get in the way. 

Horses, like people, are creatures of 
habit, and the tradition continued on into 
modern times. 

One notable exception is seen in rodeo. 
Since calf ropers compete against the 
clock, they mount and dismount from the 
right side, enabling them to get to the calf 
and make their tie faster. 
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I've heard Westerns state 
"something" is a day's ride away. 
How far was a day's ride in the Old 
West era? 

MarkJ. Dimbauer 

Copperas Cove, Texas 

The distance would depend on the 
terrain, but a normal day’s ride would 
be 30 to 40 miles. On hilly terrain, a 
horse could make 25 to 30 miles. If the 
land was mountainous, one might go 
15 to 20 miles. 

A well-conditioned horse could 
occasionally make 90 to 100 miles a 
day — with sufficient rest and feed — but 
horses did not do that often. 

What is locoweed? 

Vic Perry 

Moncton, Hew Brunswick, Canada 

Locoweed comes from the Spanish 
word for crazy or mad. It is a toxic 
plant (of various types) that produces 
swainsonine, a phytotoxin harmful to 
livestock. It can come from any number 
of plants and is fairly widespread in 
the Western mountains. Blossoms on 
locoweed might be blue, purple, yellow 
or white. Livestock that eat the weed 
can become lethargic, emaciated and 
lose their sense of direction. mm 



Locoweed is credited as the most 
widespread poisonous plant problem in 
the Western United States. 

- TRUE WEST ARCHIVES - 





Living Heritage Experience 

Located between Cheyenne, 

WY, and Denver, CO, Centennial 
Village is the perfect destination 
for your next trip. Step back in 
time and learn about the early 
pioneer settling of the western 
high plains, a time when grand 
houses, growing businesses, and 
extensive prairies were all part of 
daily life. 


A City of Greeley 

^MUSEUMS 

1475 A St., Greeley 
970-350-9220 

CentennialVillageMuseum.com 

3 /CentennialVillageMuseum 



Vol. I Softcover: $13.95* 

Vol. II & III Softcover: $19.95’ 
Hardcover: $29.9^*^ 

*plus shlppmfs handling C ^ 
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I saw my first Gene Autry movie, Guns and 
Guitars, on my fifth birthday. I was hooked, and I knew right 
then I wanted to be a singing cowboy like Gene. 


Johnny Western's love of Country music began 
when he was 12. "My dad gave me a guitar for my 
birthday, and I learned enough chords to sing at 
local events," says Western, who is shown here in 
the early 1960s. 


When I saw Gene Autry in the movies, I never dreamed that 
17 years later, he would put me under contract and take me all 
over America and Canada until he retired in 1957. 

My love of Western history began in my adopted 

hometown Northfield, Minnesota, with the legendary James- 
Younger Gang’s failed Northfield raid in 1876. 

The first song I sang on the radio was “Ghost Riders in 
the Sky,” on KDHL in Faribault, Minnesota, in 1949. 

My first celebrity interview on my radio show was Rex 
Allen Sr., who had just signed with Republic Pictures. He became 
my musical mentor for the next 50 years, and I ended up doing 
the eulogy at his memorial in Willcox, Arizona, in 2000. 

Rex Allen Sr. taught me a lot about show business 

through the years. Two pointers he gave me early on I never 
forgot: “Keep your guitar in tune, and sing on key!” 

My first break on TV was in 1953, when the ABC affiliate 
KMMT in Austin, Minnesota, offered me a six-day-a-week TV 
show that I did for two years. 

My big break in L.A. was when Dick Jones asked me to 
sing at a private party. Two weeks later, Dick called me and told 
me that Gene Autry wanted to see me about replacing Johnny 
Bond on his shows. Bond had been with him for 17 years and did 
not want to travel anymore. Gene put me under contract, and I 
stayed with him until he retired at the end of 1957. 

I got the idea for the song “The Ballad of Paladin” while 
I was on location filming an episode of Have Gun-Will Travel. 
The day after we finished the film, my daughter Leslie was bom, 
March 14, 1958. 1 picked up my guitar and wrote the song in 20 
minutes. Later that afternoon, I went to a studio in Hollywood 
and made three copies of it, and gave one to Richard Boone, the 
star of the show, and one to Sam Rolfe, the co-creator of the 
series. I gave it to them as a musical thank you for having me on 
the show. Without my knowledge, over the weekend, they played 
the song for the top brass at CBS. The following week, I had a 
contract as the singer and writer of the song for TV. 

When I contracted my song, Mitch Miller signed me over 
the phone from New York City to a Columbia Records contract. 



JOHNNY WESTERN, MUSICIAN 

Since 1946, when Johnny Western received his first guitar, he 
has entertained millions as a singer, songwriter and disc jockey. 
Known best for his song “The Ballad of Paladin,” from the 
television show^a?;^ Gun-Will Travel, Western has recorded 
seven albums and played guitar on 71 Johnny Cash singles and 
five Cash albums. Western was recently inducted — his 13th such 
honor — into the Arizona Music & Entertainment Hall of Fame. 

The retired singer lives with his wife, Jo, in Mesa, Arizona. 

My career with Johnny Cash started soon after I signed 
with Columbia. Cash had moved to Hollywood from Memphis. In 
November of 1958, he asked me to play three dates with him in 
California. Thirty-nine years and 11 months later, we played our last 
one when he retired for health reasons. 

My favorite Western song is Stan Jones’ “Ghost Riders in 

the Sky.” I never would have written “Paladin” without him. 

My favorite Western movie is The searchers. Stan Jones 

wrote the song for that movie, and I later recorded it for Columbia 
Records with the Sons of the Pioneers. 

My dad’s motto for success was: Always be true to yourself, 
and do what you love to do. He could have left teaching and coaching 
for a lot more money, but wouldn’t do it. 

I feel like the luckiest guy in the world to have had my boyhood 
dreams come true. 
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Historic Deadwood 



>5^ri876^^?a^ 

nuADWooB 

south DAKOTA S5T 


Watcti daily shootouts and re-enactments, take a historic walking tour and see how the 
West was really won in our gaming halls and saloons. Located in the Black Hills, Historic 
Deadwood has been entertaining guests since 1876. Make it your Great Place in South Dakota. 



GREAT FACES. GREAT PLACES. 


Plan Your Deadwood Vacation • 1-800-344-8826 * www.Deadwood.com Request a FREE Vacation Guide * 800-S-Dakota * TravelSouthDakota.com 










ROCK ISLAND AUCTION COMPANY 

PREMIERE FIREARMS AUCTION 

APRIL 29 TH, 30 TH & may 


3 DAY LIVE 
PUBLIC AUCTION 


OVER 2700 LOTS 


Rock Island Auction Company to offer a firearm belonging to tho marr responsible for one of the most notable surrenders in the history 

of the United States - THE 1 886 SURRENDER OF 


Genera} Nelson A, WHes^ Commander of the Department of 
Arizona, appointed Captain Henry W, Lawton with the B Troop 
4th Cavalry the duty of returning Geronlmo to the United States 
dead or alive. After several engagements Gerontmo managed to 
escape back to Mexico, but Lawton remained in dogged pursuit, 
chasing the Apache into Mexico accompanied by Lieutenant 
Charles Gatewood> whom Geronimo respected and trusted. In a 
meeting with Gerortimo on August 24. the Apache leader agreed 
to Gatewood's proposal to cross back into Arizona for a meeting 
with Generai Miles. Lawton and Gatewood escorted Geronlmo 
to Skeleton Canyon just north of the Mexican border, where he 
formally surrendered to General Miles on September 3, 18S6. 


Iconic, Exceptional and Incredibly 
Historic Serial Number 1 Winchester 
Model 1886 Lever Action Rifle and 
Pocket Watch, Presented by 
Lieut, George E, Atbee to 
Ueut. Colonel H.W. Lawton for his 
Capture of Apache Leader Geronimo 


SERIAL NUMBER 1 


INSCRIBED: Presented to Capt, M;W, 4tfi U,S. Cavalry Cattlemen of Central New 

Mexico as a token of their appre^atfon of iitrga!laitt service In the capture of the Apache Indian 
- ^ ^ Chief htslS^^^jguefque, New Mexico Sept, 27th 1 886, 


RfAC IS ALWAYS ACCEPTING CONSIGNMENTS! 
Contact our Acquisitions Department 8B0'238~8D22 or 
Email: gun st^rocki slan dauction .com 

THERE IS NO LIMIT TO WHAT WE CAN BUYJ 


ROCK ISLAND AUCTION 

Nk. company ^ 


World Leader for Quality 
Cottectabte atid Antique Firearms 


2016 AUCTION SCHEDULE: 
Regional Firearms Auction * 
June 24 - 26 

781942-^ Street West, Rock Island IL61201 ^ PHONE: 309-797-1 500 or 800-238 8022 Premiere Firearms Auction - 

FAX.* 309-797-1655 * £M A/i; infoi^focktslandauctlonxom * Fully Licensed Class IH Auctioneer Sept. 9 - 1 1 & Dec. 2-4 


To Order Your Pull-ColDr 
3-Volume Set Catalog Call 
{800} 238-8022 ($50 Inc. 5&H} 


